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MAY 15, 1933 


TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Inflation contains less dynamite 
than increasing deflation. 


Why conclude that President 
Roosevelt will act like a wild man? 


Will Congress please do what it 
means to do; then go home. 


Inordinate inflation would cause 
inflammation. 


Sound money rings true. 
Some call it 3-disappoint 2 beer. 


Insurance companies have proved 
worthy of their name. 


Government alleges the “Cement 
Trust” 1s too closely cemented. 


Like it or not, we are rushing to- 
ward national socialism. 


Roosevelt’s wage plea may prove 
more beneficial than Hoover's wage 
plea. 


A prediction: France will go off 
gold unless the London Conference 
achieves international currency sta- 
bility. 


We will need no fund to keep the 
dollar up. 


To Washington: Don’t overstrain 
Government credit. 


Britain is out-jockeying us in 
South America. 


Nobody has suggested McAdoo as 
rauway dictator. 


Spreading work has worked. 


We're not le for a decreed 30- 
hour week. 


June will do much better than 
January did. 


Good-bye buyers’ market. 
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SPEEDS FACTS 
TO EXECUTIVES 


ig eeanneag installing any equip- 
ment—you can get comprehensive 
reports and detailed analyses . . . when 
you want them... in the form you want 
them ... with the accuracy that the 
Electric Accounting Method assures... 
prepared by a new department of IBM. 
This is the function of the International 
Tabulating Service Bureau. 

No longer need vital reports be delayed 
. .. nor your accounting and statistical 
organizations overburdened with peak 
loads. Let the Bureau take over the 
work and give you accurate results— 
quickly and at low cost. 

The entire line of International Electric 
Tabulating and Accounting Machines is 
available in the Bureau’s offices. You can 
employ any single one of these devices for 





An International Tabulating Service Bureau Installation 


CLIENTS SERVED 








Manufacturers Financial Institutions a definite electric accounting procedure 
Wholesalers Hospitals :¢ ll of th b ° 
Retailers Social Research Organizations or, 11 necessary, all O them... y min- 
Branch Offices Public Institutions 


Public Utilities 
Government Departments— 
Federal, State, County, City 
Insurance Companies— 
Fire, Life, Casualty 
Transportation Companies— 
Land, Air, Water 


Trade Associations 
Accountants 
Statisticians 
Advertising Agencies 
Newspapers 
Publishers 

Market Analysts 


The tremendous advance made in accounting methods will 
be shown by IBM at its exhibit in the General Exhibits 
Group, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago, June Ist 


— November Ist. 


utes, hours, days, or on a monthly con- 
tract basis .. . to handle special jobs or 
all your accounting and statistical work. 
Confidential treatment of data is guar- 
anteed. 
Operating offices are maintained in all 
principal cities. Write for folder F-1144. 


Intemational Business Machines. aaereed 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines . . 
restore industrial Scales . . . Dayton Moneyweiht sralee anc 
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FACT and 


By ma’ Sha 


ELAYED because of the 
crowd while trying to enter 


“Because 
Them 
Are the Hudson and Manhattan tube 


Orders” at Jersey City, I asked one of the 
two ticket-choppers why the en- 
trance was open at the side of one box but not at the side 
of the other. (It would have been just as easy for the 
one attendant as the other to do his job efficiently had 
this been done.) His first reply was, “Because it isn’t.” 
Next I asked, “Why is it kept closed?” He seemed stump- 
ed for an instant; then he shot back, “Because them are 
orders.” And he waved me aside. The arrangement ap- 
peared to be utterly nonsensical. It served no useful pur- 
pose but annoyed customers by delaying them. If the 
management did have any reason for thus annoying pas- 
sengers, surely it would have been good business to give 
the explanation to the men on duty, so that they could 
reply intelligently to complaints. 

Do too many executives still indulge in the shortsighted 
habit of simply issuing orders without taking the slightest 
pains to explain to those responsible for carrying them 
out the whyfor and the wherefor of the orders? Where 
employees come in daily and hourly contact with the public, 
surely it is important that care be taken to fit them to 
reply intelligently to courteous questions. 

“Because them are orders” isn’t a satisfying reply— 
even less satisfactory to the management than to the public. 


Many have gained through financial loss. 


America’s HE American Government’s re- 
Attitude fusal to live up to its (gold) 
Towards bond obligations arouses mixed, mel- 
Its Bond ancholy feelings. Foreign (as well as 


home) investors bought U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds without suspecting for one instant that 
America would do anything such as proposed. It was 
stipulated in the bond that holders would be paid in gold. 
The Administration announces that this contract will not 
be honored. Instead of receiving what they expected 


to receive, both foreign and domestic holders will be paid 
in paper currency quoted at a greatly depreciated price 
throughout the world. This action is hardly calculated 
to inspire American citizens with patriotic pride. 

Yet, just how much room have European owners of 
United States bonds to complain? Have not the principal 


“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding ” 
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nations of Europe told our Government that they don’t 
want to pay what they owe us, that they must have their 
debt to us drastically reduced, virtually wiped off the 
slate? If our debtors had not demanded fresh conces- 
sions, if they had paid and promised to continue to pay 
their war debts in accordance with their solemn pledge, 
it is hardly likely that the United States would have felt 
impelled to abandon gold payments either at home or 
abroad. ’ 

Nevertheless, it is most earnestly to be hoped that the 
London Economic Conference will make it possible for 
all important nations to establish stabilized currencies, 
thus paving the way for the early resumption of gold 
payments. 


Bankers XECUTIVES of several dif- 
Should Not ferent companies have com- 
Oppose plained to me that banking interests 
Advertising have strongly opposed investing 


in advertising. The bankers have 
urged, in some instances insisted, that cash budgeted for 
advertising be “saved.” They still have the archaic no- 
tion that advertising expenditures are needless. Naturally, 
enlightened business executives have learned better from 
actual experience. They have discovered that when they 
drop advertising, sales drop. Therefore, they resent un- 
wise, unbusinesslike banking domination. Bankers notori- 
ously insisted upon becoming unprecedentedly liquid. 
Some of them almost ceased extending banking facilities 
and became little but hoarders of cash. Were every busi- 
ness enterprise to act similarly, the resultant unemploy- 
ment and business stagnation would invite a social up- 
heaval. 

Now that deflation has been arrested, now that an up- 
turn has set in, now that individuals and enterprises are 
disposed to inaugurate more activities, bankers should 
alter their attitude. They should encourage every solvent 
client to co-operate in encouraging the return of normal 
conditions. They should applaud, not throttle sales efforts. 

It will interest anti-advertising bankers to learn that 
one cigarette company whose advertising has been attract- 
ing extraordinary attention is rapidly forging ahead 
whereas another tobacco company that curtailed its adver- 
tising is falling behind. 


Perseverance hasn’t lost its efficacy. 


4 

Moderate OST people expect recovery 
Revival to be slow, ‘halting, - half- 
Will Mean hearted, indecisive. Let expansion 
Net Profits become clearly manifest, and I be- 


lieve there will be a broad, swift, 
spirited upturn in almost every direction. We have al- 
ready seen advances which were nothing short of sensa- 
tional in most stocks, in many commodities and in not 
a few raw materials. Rebounds of one hundred per cent. 
and even one-hundred-and-fifty per cent. have not been 
rare in stocks and second-grade bonds. Important com- 
modities have shot up almost equally emphatically. Last 
year’s peak prices recently have been passed in many 
instances. 

There is another important consideration which has 
received little public attention. Executive after executive 
has confided to me that costs have been so drastically re- 
duced that even moderate revival will mean substantial 
net profits. Many companies will earn all fixed charges, 
and some even will earn dividends, when volume reaches 
one-third of the boom period. Not one executive has con- 
fessed that he could not make a satisfactory showing on 
fifty per cent. of the 1928-1929 turnover. Already some 
enterprises that were down below twenty per cent. of 
capacity are back to thirty per cent. or better. 

_ It may be that we are nearer a transformation in our 
business, industrial, economic status than generally im- 
agined. 


Misused power is worse than misused money. 


. Without a right state of mind, nothing goes right. 


w 


Tolerance makes life more tolerable. 


OMMUNISTS were staging a 

mammoth parade in Union 
Square, New York, on May Day. 
Red flags and revolutionary ban- 
ners were hoisted thick as trees in 
a dense forest: All traffic was halted while the marchers 
fell into line. Squeezed up against a policeman, I asked 
him, “Can you’ imagine a parade against the Russian 
‘Government being tolerated by Stalin or a demonstration 
against the Italian Government being tolerated by Mus- 
solini?” The reply, vibrant with disgust, came: “They 
would mow ’em down.” 

I’ll admit that my predominant thought was: “How 
many of these protesting Communists would elect to sail 
for Russia if a ship were put at their disposal?” Any 
who ventured. to place themselves under the red flag of 
Russia would. promptly find that they would have to like 
whatever dictatorial treatment was meted out to them, or 
be subjected to punishment they would like still less. 

One can and does sympathize infinitely with decent, 
law-abiding, American citizens, wage-earners and others, 
who long have been subjected to the hardship and humili- 
ation of unemployment. Their conduct has been admir- 
able beyond expression. But every alien scheming to 


Policeman’s 
Comment on 
Parading of 
The Red Flag 


Russianize America should be summarily deported. 
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What’s HREE years ago many thow- 
Wrong sands, in large cities and small, 
With This were spending their hard-earned 
Picture? money to see a_ sensational s0- 


called travel film, “Ingagi.” The 

picture was a glaring fake, a monstrous misrepresenta- 
tion. Every cent paid for admission—and the total was 
undoubtedly some millions of dollars—was diverted from 
legitimately operated motion picture theatres. On April 
8, 1931, the case came before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. On May 5, 1933, the Commission announces that 
the producers of “Ingagi” must “cease and desist.” 

This after nearly three years! This after the fake film 
has done all the damage it possibly could! This after it 
no longer has power to hurt self-respecting exhibitors! 
This months after the producer stopped showing it! 

Verily, governmental “protection” protects weirdly but 
not wonderfully. 


To pay due compliments is fine, to pay due debts is 
better. 


Give of yourself. 


OTWITHSTANDING that 


Avoid 

Hamstringing the body which was supposed 
Industrial to represent American industry, the 
Initiative Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 


ed States, fell down miserably in 
guiding it along sound paths, and notwithstanding the 
political demand that industry be subjected to a strait- 
jacket, it would be mischievous, shortsighted, disastrous 
to kill all opportunity for individual initiative. America 
concededly has gained greater eminence industrially than 
politically ; America concededly has produced more out- 
standing industrialists than statesmen. Our world leader- 
ship in industry has been achieved largely by daring, 
vision, enterprise. Had industry been under the iron 
heel of a political dictator, it could have risen to no such 
unparalleled heights. 

A new measure of governmental regulation appears 
inevitable. Indeed, some authoritative curb on destruc- 
tive tactics is perhaps desirable, since industry, under the 
old laws, proved unable to regulate itself, to stamp out 
harmful abuses, to effect rational co-operation for the 
good of industrial companies, security holders, employees, 
everybody. 

Beyond modification or suspension of the anti-trust 
laws (long urged here) and beyond sanctioning and per- 
naps setting up machinery for the proper functioning of 
trade associations, Congress should hesitate to rush at 
this time. Dictatorship would court disaster. ‘“‘Partner- 
ship,” if not one-sided, should function better. 


“Good enough” is bad. 


The best executive is he who can develop and evoke the 
best in others. 


Goodwill is the root of prosperity. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 


NE who claims to be in the know observed to me: 

“Have you noticed how the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has been avoided by President Roosevelt? Haven’t you 
noticed, also, how the governmental notables arriving from 
Europe have not usually been escorted to the Pennsylvania 
Station to travel on that road to Washington?” 

“Can’t say that I have. What’s the explanation?” 

“Mr. Roosevelt, ’tis said, keenly resented the statement 
issued by President Atterbury in reply to Pennsylvania 
railroad employees: “So far as I am personally’ concerned, 
| expect to vote for Mr. Hoover and work for his re- 
election.” 

Do your own commenting. 


HEN the 1907 panic was raging, the late J. P. 
Morgan, who became commander-in-chief of the 
financial world, telephoned C. A. Coffin, then head of 
General Electric, and asked how he was circumstanced 
financially. It so happened that the farsighted electric 
veteran, sensing coming trouble, had accumulated millions 
in hard cash—fifteen, I’m told. 
Rather proudly, he assured Morgan that he was all 
right. 
“How much money have you got?” queried the banker. 
Told, he peremptorily ordered, “Send over half of it 
at once.” 
And without further ceremony, commander-in-chief 
Morgan hung up the telephone. 


That is a typical example of how the most powerful 


banker America ever produced asserted effective leader- 
ship to stay the 1907 whirlwind debacle. He indulged in 
no pleas or pleadings or “pleases.” He demanded the 
facts from institutions, individuals, »rporations; then 
bluntly told them what they must do. It isn’t on record 
that anyone refused. 

Many a sigh has gone up in the financial world during 
the last three-and-a-half years that New York possessed 
no leader of J. P.’s stature. He did not derive his un- 
matched power from colossal wealth. Others willingly 
obeyed mainly because they implicitly trusted Morgan’s 
honesty and motives. 


S I strolled through the capacious ballroom, art gal- 
lery, diningroom, etc., of Charles M. Schwab’s sev- 
enty-five-room mansion, crowded with prominent guests 
gathered to do him and Mrs. Schwab honor on their 
Golding Wedding, my mind went back to their first home. 
It was so small that the ambitious young steel worker, 
eager to equip a modest laboratory for chemical experi- 
ments, had to deprive his bride of the only little sitting 
toom she enjoyed. Also, the bride was enrolled as chief 
(and only) assistant, a role she was well qualified to fill, 
being the daughter of a noted chemist. 

My mind reverted back, also, to a later chapter in the 
Schwab career. After “The Boy President” resigned 
{tom America’s first billion-dollar corporation, U. S. Steel, 
he acquired control of the then decrepit, moribund Bethle- 
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hem Steel Company, and for ten years kept the key turned 
in the lock of his Riverside Drive mansion entrance.. He 
sweated blood year after year to build up Bethlehem. 
To-day Bethlehem Steel is fifty per cent. bigger than the 
Steel Trust was originally. 

Doubtless many among the crowds who blocked the 
street, watching «he Schwab guests come and go, envied 
the owner and thought of him as having known nothing 
but a lifelong path of roses. 

Most of America’s great fortunes were created, as was 
the Schwab fortune, by the expenditure of superhuman 
effort and long, gruelling years of self-denial. 


Do your best; forget the rest. 
If constructionists fail to be bold, destructionists mayn’t. 


Will Britain 
Outmaneuver 
U. S. A. In 


Latin America? 


RITAIN has negotiated a new 

treaty designed to strengthen 
her commercial and financial tiés 
with the Argentine. It is rumored 
that Latin American bonds, sold to 
American investors at high prices, are being quietly ab- 
sorbed by British (and other European) investors, often 
at five to twenty-five cents on the dollar, with the idea of 
displacing the United States as the principal financial 
market for Latin Americans. It was Britain’s masterly 
international banking, it was her readiness to finance other 
countries that contributed incalculably to raising her pres- 
tige, power and commerce all over the globe. 7 

After the World War broke out, Latin American bor- 
rowers had to turn to North America for loans. American 
investors admittedly have had their fingers very badly 
burned, so badly that they are little disposed to repeat. 
Britain, meanwhile, has accumulated the largest stock of 
gold in her whole history.. British investors can re-enter 
the Latin American picture by gobbling up America’s 
holdings for a mere song. 

Should Washington proposals censor the flotation of 
foreign bonds here, should it be decreed that no. nation 
that has defaulted can hereafter raise capital here,. the. 
inevitable outcome would seem to be the restoration of 
Europe’s financial grip on Latin America—and Europe 
knows how to transform a financial grip into a trade grip. 
Under these circumstances, we may not find it possible 
to attain our much-discussed ambition to wrest from the 
rest of the world the lion’s share of Latin American trade. 

It is a complicated situation, calling for the exercise of 
statesmanship rather than the mere wreaking of vengeance 
upon the bankers who induced American investors to buy 
Latin American obligations when there was clamorous 
demand for any and every kind of “security.” 


To be happy, be yourself. 


Barriers can’t resist whiteheat enthusiasm. 


I. 


RADITION has it that just two 

things are certain in this world: 
death and taxes. At the present mo- 
ment, a third is equally sure: Infla- 
tion. 

Two ifs about inflation have been 
in the public mind this Winter and 
Spring. The first if was whether or 
not Congress would act. The second 
if has been whether or not the Presi- 
dent would exercise the powers of 
inflation which Congress is granting 
him. 

Actually, there are no ifs, ands or 
buts. Even if the President does not 
choose to use his new powers, we 
are already experiencing inflation and 
there is a lot more ahead of us. 

Under the present and traditional 
order of business, alternate waves of 
inflation and troughs of deflation are 
as inevitable as wind and tides. And 
at the moment we in this country are 
at the beginning of a wave of infla- 
tion. 


II. 


NOTHER certainty about infla- 
tion is that it affects every man, 
woman and child in the country, and 
children yet unborn. It influences the 
conduct of every business, sets the 
conditions under which new enter- 
prises may be launched, and alters 
social relationships. What is more, 
American inflation will be felt in 
Tahiti as well as in Tacoma, and in 
the Egypt that is in Africa as well 
as in the Egypt that is in Illinois. 
It is to the interest, therefore, of 
every individual who has business or 
financial responsibilities to reason out 
carefully what the effect of inflation 
will be upon these responsibilities— 
what opportunities it presents, what 
dangers it offers, what action it calls 
for. Millions are going to be made 
or lost, tens of thousands of lives are 
going to be blessed or blighted, 
through knowledge or ignorance of 
what inflation is and what it does. 


iil. 


HE word inflation is one of the 

most loosely used words in the 
English language. This is one reason 
why there is so much confusion about 
the subject of inflation. 

In the infancy of this country, the 
Revolutionary government kept itself 
in existence by printing money, and 
more money, and still more money. 
The more it printed, the less the 
money already issued became worth; 
hence the expression “Not worth a 
Continental.” 

Such unbridled issue of govern- 
ment currency (repeated in recent 
years in Russia, Germany, and else- 


where) is the most widely 
known form of inflation. The 
name “inflation” fits the 
process beautifully, for the 
effect is strikingly similar to 
that produced by blowing up 
a rubber balloon. The bal- 
loon gets larger and larger 
until it bursts, and the vol- 
ume of currency in use 
grows until, suddenly, there 
is a collapse. 

There are, however, any 
number of other business . 
processes which produce results 
similar in many respects to the lavish 
issue of paper money, and to these 
the name inflation has also come to 
be attached. 


In general, any change or step or 
operation which causes increases of 
prices or increase of business activity 
without otherwise altering the funda- 
mental relationships between supply 
and demand is “inflation.” If the 
price of glass, for instance, rises be- 
cause more beer is being consumed, 
this is not inflation. But if the prices 
of glass and of other commodities 
rise because there is speculation in 
them, or because buyers are pyramid- 
ing their orders for fear of a short- 
age, inflation does occur. 


HERE are, then, three reasons 
why the appearance of inflation 
on the horizon of business always 
arouses fear and opposition. , 
One is because unchecked inflation 
always does break the balloon in the 
end. 


A second is because as soon as in- 
flation is mentioned, most people 
think in terms of printing press in- 
flation, failing to recognize that some 
of the other business developments 
for which they ardently hope are, in 
fact, inflation, too. 


A third reason is that inflation, in 
whatever form it comes, always steps 
on someone’s toes. No one person or 
interest can remain untouched ; to the 
individual, inflation either helps or 
hurts. 

Here is a fact which will be quick- 
ly apparent to anyone who will care- 
fully trace the steps up which this 
nation must climb in any recovery of 
business: Only through the road of 
inflation can we reach normal employ- 
ment, normal business activity, and 
normal profits. 

For instance, take any commodity 
regularly manufactured in this coun- 
try, from paper drinking cups to 
electric generators. For the past 
three years and more, there has been 
practically no commodity whose man- 
ufacture has kept pace with its use, 
obsolescence and destruction. The 
time inevitably comes when current 
manufacturing is not sufficient to 
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Inflation | a 


By CHAPIN 


meet current demand. What happens 
then? Consumers, for fear of short- 
age, begin placing more than normal 
orders with distributors. Distribu- 
tors, in their turn, place more than 
normal orders with manufacturers. 
Manufacturers deem it advisable to 
increase their commitments for raw 
materials. Thus a pyramid is es- 
tablished—an inverted pyramid—in 
which the greater the distance from 
the ultimate consumer, the larger is 
the margin by which orders exceed 
actual current consumption. 


Such a condition is inflation just as 
surely as is the printing of unsecured 
money. 


But this is not all. The store- 
keeper, the wholesaler, the manu- 
facturer, the raw materials supplier, 
soon find themselves called upon to 
deliver two weeks’ or a month’s sup- 
ply of their product in a single week. 
Thus they suddenly find themselves 
in need of more motor trucks, more 
telephones, more telegraph wires, and 
new equipment to speed up factory 
processes. Insofar as new equipment 
and services are taken on in order to 
provide service at a faster than nor- 
mal rate, this, too, is inflation. 


UT still the process is only begun. 

The manufacturer—or any other 
one of the units involved—suddenly 
faced with the necessity of filling 
the largest orders he has had in 
several years, turns to his local bank 
for assistance in meeting payrolls and 
raw material bills. And here inflation 
begins in earnest—as, unfortunately, 
few bankers and business men realize. 


Suppose the local bank has $5,000,- 
000 assets and $5,000,000 liabilities. 


To help local industries take care of 


orders actually received, the bank 
lends $50,000. The notes which it 
receives are added to the bank’s as- 
sets. The money it lends is credited 
to the borrower’s account, and thus 
adds to the bank’s liabilities. Assets 
have now become $5,050,000, liabili- 
ties $5,050,000. Definite inflation has 
taken place. 

Inflation, then, is a normal process 
of our present business world during 
periods of time which alternate with 
those periods in which we reverse the 
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process, try to clean up our debts, use 
up our excess supplies, throw millions 
out of work, and call the process de- 
flation. 

Except insofar as inflation steps on 
his personal toes, therefore, no busi- 
ness man need have unreasonable fear 
of inflation. There are two very 
definite problems in connection with 
inflation which, it is to be hoped, will 
be soundly and courageously faced by 
the Administration and by all busi- 
ness. 


The first problem is that of avoid- 
ing wildcat forms of inflation, of 
which undue currency expansion is 
the most notorious. 


The second problem is that of stop- 
ping inflation, once it has started, be- 
fore the balloon actually bursts. 

But inflation itself need not be a 
bugaboo. 


IV. 


HAT are the different effects 
of inflation upon different in- 
dividuals and different interests? 


The one point which fits all cases 
is that during a period of inflation a 
dollar in money becomes worth less 
and less in terms of other things and 
during a period of deflation a dollar 
in money becomes worth more and 
more in terms of other things. This 
is true whether the dollar in question 
be government currency, a check 
drawn against a bank, or a dollar on 
deposit in a bank. In general, then, 
the person who owns dollars or has 
the promises of others to pay dollars 
to him, is the gainer during deflation. 
In general, too, the person who owns 
property or commodities or who owes 
dollars, is the gainer during a period 
of inflation. 


Take, for instance, a Texas cotton 
farmer who borrowed $5,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1924, expecting to pay interest 
and eventually pay off the principal 
with his crops. If, not having cash, 
he had offered to discharge his obliga- 
tion in actual cotton and cottonseed, 
he would in February, 1933, have had 
to deliver six times as large a crop 
as would have settled the obligation 
tine years earlier. In effect, defla- 
tion has multiplied his debt by six. 


If, on the other hand, some- 

one in Texas borrowed 

$5,000 this February (1933), 

and if nine years from now, 

inflation has carried prices to 

their 1924 level, the new bor- 

rower could discharge his 

obligation with one-sixth of 

the crop he had in mind at 

the time of the transaction. 

This is, however, only the 

simplest form of the effect of 

inflation and deflation upon 

the relationship between 

those who owe money and those to 

whom it is owed. Theoretically, 

those who lent money nine years 

ago, or four years ago, will, in 

terms of goods and services, receive 

back much more than they ever 

lent. Actually, they are lucky if they 

get back anything at all, because de- 

flation has continued to the point of 
destruction. 


Conversely, then, the first effect of 
inflation will be to increase the value 
of most mortgages, notes and other 
obligations, because the chance of 
their being paid off will incréase. 
Once these obligations have ceased to 
be “shaky,” however, their value will 
decrease under inflation as the money 
which they represent becomes worth 
less and less in terms of commodities 
and services. 


So it is with all the consequences 
of inflation as they affect different 
individuals. The principles govern- 
ing the results are fairly simple, but 
the working out of those principles is 
sometimes complicated by special cir- 
cumstances. 

Another individual who is seem- 
ingly in a paradoxical position be- 
cause of inflation is the workingman. 
When prices rise, his cost of living 
increases faster, in most cases, than 
his wage rate. On the other hand, 
the processes of inflation are going 
to bring him four and five and even 
six days of work instead of the two 
or three or none at all which have 
been his lot. 

Again, there is the case of the man 
who is partly on one side of the fence 
and partly on the other. The salaried 
man, for instance, who owns a fair 
amount of common stocks or real 
estate. Even if his cost of living does 
rise faster than his salary, the chances 
are that the value of his stocks and 
the income from them will offset the 
net increase in his expenses. 


ECAUSE of the various inter- 

plays of the forces which infla- 
tion sets loose, the following sum- 
maries of the effects in different cases 
may be somewhat over-simplified. 
They should be taken, not literally, 
but as suggestions and examples 
which the individual may fit, through 
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further reasoning, to his own situa- 
tion. 


THE Investor. A special analysis 
of investment problems of inflation 
will be found on page 31. 

THE PRoPpERTY Owner. Prices of 
real estate are expected to advance, 
but not as soon or as rapidly as those 
of stocks or commodities. The land- 
lord will be in a better position be- 
cause of the increased demand for 
property and because business tenants 
can earn more. If his property is 
mortgaged, his advantage will be two- 
fold, because the dollars he will have 
to pay back are shrinking. He may 
have his difficulties temporarily be- 
cause domestic tenants will be sub- 
ject to increasing costs for food and 
clothing. 

The landlord who makes long term 
leases at present rates will be on the 
wrong side of the bargain when infla- 
tion takes real hold. The landlord 
with vacant space to-day may be in 
better position two years from now 
than the one whose property is fully 
rented now, at lower rents. 

TENANTs. Either long term leases, 
or the percentage lease which has re- 
cently been coming into favor may 
be more advantageous than short 
term leases. On the other hand, ex- 
pansion may bring such changes that 
business firms may be wise not to be 
tied down too tightly to old locations. 


Buitpinc Construction. Defla- 
tion causes distress, distress throws 
existing buildings upon the market at 
absurd prices. Those who have had 
money to buy homes or factories 
have been able to get real bargains in 
structures already built. The end of 
deflation should change this. This, 
plus the fact that millions who have 
been living with Ma and Pa may 
soon be seeking homes of their own, 
should give building a real stimulus. 

MacHINEry MANUFACTURE. This 
industry, too, will be released by in- 
flation from the competition of 
“Sunk.” In addition, thousands of 
new machines will be needed to offset 
the tremendous obsolescence of the 
last few years (See Forses, Decem- 
ber 15, 1932, page 12). 

Exportinc. Going off the gold 
standard has served notice to the 
world: “This country under new 
management. All export prices dras- 
tically reduced.” Increased exports 
should result. 

Exporters must expect, however, 
that the increase of their own busi- 
ness and the decrease of imports will 
tend to raise the value of the dollar 
in foreign exchange, thus partly rais- 
ing prices again. In addition, the 
tendency of other inflation will be to 
increase raw material and wages cost, 


so that little by little the advan- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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What’s New in Business 


Another Blow for 


Corporate Secrecy 


N sharp contrast with the somno- 
lent stockholders’ meetings of 
past years, many of those in 1933 
are turbulent with shouted demands 
for more information about what is 
going on in the stockholders’ com- 
panies. And when James W. Ger- 
ard, former ambassador to Germany, 
arose in the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation’s meeting this April and 
protested against its “policy of sec- 
recy” in financial statements, he 
brought out into the open a dispute 
between the company and the New 
York Stock Exchange which has 
been smoldering for more than 
three years. 

Since 1929, the committee on stock 
list of the Exchange has been pri- 
vately asking the company to give its 
stockholders more complete financial 
information. The company has in- 
variably declined on the grounds that 
the information asked for was not 
required when the stock was first 
listed in 1920; therefore, it can see 
no reason why it should be required 
now. Mr. Gerard’s denunciation 
brought things to a head. The Ex- 
change issued a curt statement that 
“the committee on stock list is forced 


Aluminum Company of America 


“Farmerettes” of the war days would have been 
happy over this featherweight wheelbarrow.  All- 
aluminum except for the axle, it tips the scales at 
37 pounds—less than half the weight of the usual 
type, saving much wasted energy for the user 


to the conclusion that further dis- 
cussion with the corporation will 
prove unavailing, and therefore re- 
ports the matter to the governing 
committee for such action as it may 
deem appropriate in the circum- 
stances.” And, as Allied Chemical 
stock dropped five points in a single 
day, the Exchange won round one. 
Round two, the appearance of 
the company before the governing 
committee, was scheduled for May 3 
but was postponed at the company’s 
request. After it, the company 
either must accede to the Exchange’s 
demands or make a final defense of 
its practices. Few financial men be- 
lieve that the Exchange will back 
down on its position, no matter what 
defense is offered. And “such action 
as it may deem appropriate” can 
mean only one thing—the stock will 
be stricken from the list if the com- 
pany remains obstinate. A powerful 
weapon, expulsion is one which the 
Exchange has hesitated to use for 
fear of penalizing the stockholder by 
closing the best market for his hold- 
ings. But in the long run inadequate 
financial statements may penalize the 
stockholder even more. And Presi- 
dent Richard Whitney of the Ex- 
change gave public warning in 1931 
that removal from the list would be 
the punishment for corporate abuses 
which stockholders 
were unable to clear 
up through their in- 
dividual efforts. 


The issue is an 
important one for 
investors. If the 
Exchange makes 
good on its implied 
threat, companies 
which follow the 
Allied Chemical’s 
policies will think a 
long time before 
committing them- 
selves to bucking 
further the tre- 
mendous tide 
against corporate 
secrecy. Its action 
in making an ex- 
ample of a power- 
ful instead of an 
obscure company 
will serve notice on 
others that it means 
business in protect- 
ing the rights of 
stockholders. And 
stockholders will 


Sal 


know that they have a strong ally in 
their fight to prevent corporate abuses 
by smashing unreasonable secrecy in 
financial statements. 


Voluntary Chains 
Enter New Fields 


N May, the voluntary chain (the 
independent retailer’s answer to 
the chain store) began to gain mo- 
mentum in a new field. Near Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, a group of auto- 
mobile accessory stores was well 
under way ; and in New England, ne- 
gotiations for the formation of others 
were coming to a close. 

Behind this newest system of vol- 
untary chains are two New Yorkers, 
Lusher and Emerson, who expect to 
help independents fight the inroads of 
Western Auto Supply, Sears, Roe- 
buck, and other corporate chain and 
mail order systems by applying typi- 
cal voluntary chain methods—cen- 
tralized buying and sound, centrally 
conceived merchandising methods. 

But the. New Yorkers are facing 
stiff competition in what may become 
a race for voluntary chain supremacy 
in the new field. For none other 
than J. Frank Grimes, high priest of 
the voluntary chain movement, is 
casting his net in New Jersey waters 
in the hope of fishing up an automo- 
bile accessory chain of his own to 
add to his collection. 

And competition from J. Frank 
Grimes amounts to something. Best 
known as the organizer and guiding 
spirit of Independent Grocers’ Al- 
liance (I.G.A.), biggest of all volun- 
tary chains, he presents the unusual 
combination of accountant, promoter, 
and first-class showman. 


N his Chicago accounting busi- 

ness in 1926, Grimes first de- 
veloped his own idea of the voluntary 
chain from auditing the accounts of 
wholesale grocers and finding out 
why they and their retail customers 
were losing ground to corporate 
chains. Essentially, his idea was this: 
Quantity buying to get lower prices 
was important; but more important 
was the need for better merchandis- 
ing on the part of retail outlets and 
for some method of getting scattered 
and individualistic independents to 
work together instead of pulling in all 
directions. 

His next move was to organize 
the I.G.A. as a central bureau for 
purchasing groceries from manu- 
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facturers and for furnishing ad- 
vanced merchandising plans and ideas 
to retailers. To each one of a group 
of wholesale grocers he gave an ex- 
clusive territory for distribution to 
retail stores. And he held the hetero- 
geneous group of independently- 
minded business men together with 
the enthusiastic methods and meet- 
ings of the super-salesmanager. 

The idea took hold at once. Vol- 
untary chains had previously existed 
in the grocery field, but three factors 
had retarded their growth: Many in- 
dependent grocers had escaped the 
pinch of chain store competition ; they 
saw no need for the complete and 








six and eight thousand units, is larg- 
er than ever before. 

The food industry credits J. Frank 
Grimes with doing a thorough job in 
overcoming the difficulties of the vol- 
untary chain. He has persuaded 
strong independents to work with 
him. He has avoided better than 
most others the pitfall of many vol- 
untary chains—the fact that weak 
and incapable retailers are the first 
to feel chain competition and are, 
therefore, the most willing to join a 
voluntary group. He has turned his 
members’ thoughts from mass-buying 
to mass-selling. He has persuaded 
them to see the long-run benefits’ of 
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The Big Four of the airlines becomes the Big Three. Through General 
Aviation, General Motors subsidiary, Eastern Air Transport (North and 
South on the Atlantic Coast) has consolidated its interests with the 
group made up of Transcontinental & Western Air (Atlantic to Pacific 
Coasts) and Western Air Express (Salt Lake City-Los Angeles, Cheyenne- 
El] Paso). The Big Three now operates nearly all United States air routes 


unquestioning co-operation required 
of the successful voluntary chain; 
and they were unwilling to do more 
than put their orders into one pot. 
Even then, group buying often broke 
down because members of the pool 
were slow in paying their bills. But 
in 1927, when Grimes really got 
under way, the chain grocery was 
spreading fast; more and more inde- 
pendent grocers were going down 
under its competition ; and those who 
remained in the field were beginning 
to realize that better merchandising 
and close control, not quantity buy- 
ing, were the principal secrets of 
chain store success. With these facts 
lacing them, independents were more 
willing than before to hear Grimes’ 
story, his insistence on close co-opera- 
tion, and his emphasis on better mer- 
chandising. I.G.A. shot ahead at a 
tremendous pace. It first gained at- 
tention in 1928; 1929 was its biggest 
year in point of growth; but this year 
its membership, estimated at between 


co-operation, of scientific manage- 
ment, of paying bills promptly, of 
sticking to one idea instead of chasing 
a dozen at a time. And he has done 
it largely by able diplomacy in run- 
ning his organization with the psy- 
chological and evangelical methods 
of the political or social club. 


G. A. stands out in the voluntary — 


e chain field. But it has competi- 
tors, the half-dozen largest of which 
are Red & White and Arrowhead in 
the East; Clover Farm and Creasey 
Corporation in the Middle West; 
Federated Stores on the Pacific 
Coast; and Nation-Wide, which 
comes close to living up to its name. 
Voluntary grocery chains total 750, 
with nearly 90,000 units, estimates 
the American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution. In 1929, retail members 
numbered only 54,000, but the per- 
centage growth in that year was the 
greatest yet attained. Four years 
ago the voluntary chain did 25 per 
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cent. of the grocery business; the 
corporate chain, 25 per cent.; and the 
independent 50 per cent. To-day, the 
voluntary chain has passed the cor- 
porate chain with more than 30 per 
cent.; the corporate chain has not 
quite reached 30 per cent.; and the 
strictly-independent has faded to 40 
per cent. of the total. 

J. Frank Grimes was shrewd in 
entering a field that was dead-ripe 
for his plan. But he is having more 
trouble in extending his activities into 
other lines, which are by no means 
confined to the automobile accessory 
business. Two years ago, he started 
the Independent Druggists’ Alliance ; 
it has prospered, but not without dif- 
ficulty, and at the moment it is run- 
ning into complications (see page 12). 
Candy jobbers recently have been 
lined up into another prospective vol- 
untary chain. Now, he is casting his 
eyes on the hardware business; 
though he has not yet announced his 
plans, he has at least succeeded in 
making the voluntary chain an ex- 
ceedingly live issue in that field. 

Until last year, independent hard- 
ware dealers had things much theit 
own way. They worried little about 
competition from variety-store chains 
and they basked in security because 
the few attempts at national corpor- 
ate chains had gone down in a maze 
of slow-moving inventory difficulties. 
The need for life-saving co-operation 
was far from their minds; they were 
not ripe for the voluntary chain. 

But when Woolworth suddenly 
switched to 20-cent lines, took on new 
hardware items, and added its compe- 
tition to that of mail order houses and 
variety-store chains, the situation 
changed dramatically. Now, inde- 
pendents are feeling the pinch, and 
are awakening to the virtues of co- 
operation and of the voluntary chain. 
Just what J. Frank Grimes’ hard- 
ware plan will be he alone knows. 
But hardware men are watching 
every move he makes. And they are 
sure that anything he does will be 
interesting. 


Federal Threats 
WorryCement Industry 


ECRETARY ICKES’ May 5 
threat to build government ce- 
ment plants and his request for an 
anti-trust investigation poked the 
portland cement industry in three 
tender spots. Both threat and re- 
quest arose because bids from ten 
companies for Boulder Dam cement 
were identical and substantially high- 
er than two months ago. 
1. Identical bids. This is not the 
first 1933 case in which identical 
bids higher than last year’s have been 











reported. Chicago allowed a contract 
on one occasion, although the Com- 
missioner of Public Works reported 
that the bidders admitted “getting 
together” because previous competi- 
tive bidding had resulted in heavy 
losses. Governor Horner of Illinois 
and Governor McNutt of Indiana 
(“18 identical bids’) both have 
threatened state-owned plants after 


receiving identical bids at higher 
prices. 
2. Prices. Cement prices have 


stiffened markedly since the first of 





of $1.32Y%. In 1918, South Dakota 
voted for a State cement plant which, 
though still operating, has been the 
center of a continuous storm since 
it opened. The State cement com- 
mission claims earnings of $800,000 
between 1925 and 1931; the private 
cement industry asserts that the plant 
has lost nearly $400,000. In 1925, 
Michigan purchased a plant in which 
to manufacture cement with prison 
labor. It closed in 1931 after an 
independent audit indicated a loss of 
$160,000 from June 30, 1928, to De- 
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Cotton-Textile Institute 


National Cotton Week, when retailers push cotton goods with special 
promotions, helped the Cotton-Textile Institute to set the pace for 
1932 trade association work. This year’s Week, starting May 15, is 
expected to be “bigger and better” with 28,000 stores behind it 


the year. In the past three years, 
cement companies have lost tremen- 
dous sums, and a rise in prices might 
help them toward the profit line. 
But the industry’s position is a poor 
foundation on which to build a high- 
er price structure. Though produc- 
tion is off 75 per cent. from 1928's 
peak, capacity actually has risen 15 
per cent. Inventories are far greater 
in proportion to shipments than they 
have been in the past twenty years. 
In 1931, shipments caught up with 
production for the first time since 
1922. Altogether, the portland ce- 
ment industry is evidently one which, 
demoralized by overproduction and 
overcapacity, has made no _ great 
progress in putting its house in or- 
der. 


3. Government plants. Federal and 
State governments will be following 
no untrodden path if they go into 
the cement business. In 1909, Los 
Angeles built its own cement plant. 
When the mill closed in 1913, an 
independent audit revealed that the 
actual cost of city-produced cement 
had been more than two dollars a 
barrel, compared with the bid price 


cember 20, 1930. But recent bids 
which the State believes to be un- 
reasonably high may lead to a re- 
opening. 


Cotton Institute Wins 
Association Prize 
ECOGNITION came to an out- 


standing organization when, in 
May, the Cotton-Textile Institute 
was awarded the American Trade 
Association Executives’ medal for 
the best association work of 1932. 

To win the citation, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute continued a hand- 
to-hand battle with three giant prob- 
lems which it has fought since its 
formation in 1926: Overproduction, 
ignorance of costs and lack of mer- 
chandising skill. 

Overproduction the Institute has 
attacked from three angles: (1) By 
campaigning for the elimination of 
night work by women and minors 
(which also has improved social con- 
ditions in the industry) ; (2) by col- 
lecting statistics on production, dis- 
tribution and demand, and showing 
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mill owners how to use them to gear 
production to market requirements; 
(3) by promoting old uses for cotton 
and developing new ones—cotton for 
roads, for roofing, for houses, for 
paper, for fruit and vegetable bags, 
for men’s suits, for women’s style 
apparel, and for a myriad of other 
uses. 

Cost ignorance has been beaten 
back with a campaign for improved 
mill cost systems, thus increasing 
market stability by forestalling blind 
price-cutting. 

Most widely known of the In- 
stitute’s merchandising activities is 
National Cotton Week, though its 
less publicized work in putting up- 
to-the-minute styling into cotton 
goods is a great factor in Cotton 
Week’s success. This year’s event 
—the third—starts on May 15, with 
most Southern and many Northern 
railroads printing dining-car menus 
on cotton paper, and with 28,000 
stores (more than three times as 
many as in 1931) promoting cotton 
goods through advertising, special 
sales, and window displays. A rising 
market for cotton goods is expected 
to help put Cotton Week over, aided 
by its success in past years, by the 
increasing popularity of cotton wear- 
ing apparel. 

How vital to the industry are mer- 
chandising efforts was shown this 
Spring in a study of cotton textile 
merchandising carried on by the 
Harvard Business School, financed 
by the Textile Foundation, and com- 
mended to the “earnest attention” of 
the industry by members of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. In the study, 
Drs. Copeland and Learned (the 
former has done much advisory mer- 
chandising work for cotton mills) 
reached these conclusions: (1) The 
industry’s basic difficulties are due 
to backward merchandising methods 
rather than to excess capacity or 
incompetent management; (2) cot- 
ton men’s minds are centered too 
much on production, too little on 
merchandising; (3) individual com- 
panies should separate their mer- 
chandising and selling functions, and 
should put specialists in charge of 
merchandising each product which is 
not closely related to others; (4) 
the industry’s typical segregation of 
production in one independent com- 
pany (the mill) and distribution in 
another (the selling agent) creates 
chaos by dividing responsibility. Drs. 
Copeland and Learned believe that 
integrated companies, in which pro- 
duction, marketing and financing are 
centralized, will lead the industry out 
of its difficulties. Some organizations 
of that kind already exist. Others, 
the research conductors believe, will 
come about largely through mergers. 
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Let’s Get Back to Profits 






By Sensible Selling 


ness has been selling in a buyer’s 

market. Now, we seem to be 
entering a period of another kind. 
Basic commodity prices have been 
rising for several weeks. Demand for 
many kinds of goods is picking up. 
Buyers are begining to realize that 
prices don’t stay down forever. No 
longer is the company which refuses 
to sell without a profit bucking the 
tide of falling prices and of adverse 
buyer sentiment. 

Now is the time for the individual 
company to make up its mind on 
what it is going to do about this 
change in conditions. Business has 
a choice of two roads. If it turns 
its attention to sound, constructive, 
courageous selling policies, profits 
may be in sight. But if business per- 
sists in eyeing the sale instead of the 
profit, in going after volume instead 
of net income, in grabbing for sales 
at any price, the wholesale destruc- 
tion of values which we have seen 
during our recent era of profitless 
selling will continue to its logical end 
—bankruptcy. 


\ OR the past three years, busi- 


EW people will quarrel with low 
prices in themselves, so long as 
the seller derives a satisfactory profit 
from them. If, under similar social 
and economic conditions, his costs are 
lower than his competitor’s costs, he 
has reason for taking advantage of 
his efficiency. It is principally when 
the profit element is absent from sell- 
ing that the problem arises. But 
profit is lamentably absent from most 
of our industries to-day. In some 
quarters of the food industry, for ex- 
ample, profits are literally being 
given away. It is reported that 75 
per cent. of all food is distributed 
through dealers who depend prin- 
cipally on price appeal. Forty-five 
per cent. of the lines sold in food 
stores do not now carry a margin 
large enough to cover the cost of dis- 
tribution. Bad as conditions are, the 
tood industry is in good shape com- 
pared with others. Improvement is 
being shown but there is still a long 
distance to travel. 
Often, of course, the profitless seller 
sees no harm in his policy. That is 
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particularly true of the man who does 
not know he is selling below cost be- 
cause he lives in complete ignorance 
of his costs. His business cannot last 
long, obviously. If the destruction of 
wealth were confined to the profit- 
less seller alone, few but his too op- 
timistic creditors would be mourners. 
But it does not stop there. In the 
long run, profitless selling also 
damages or destroys competitors who 
want to sell at a profit and to create 
economic wealth by doing so, but who 
lack the courage and the ability to 
take a stand against price as a sell- 
ing argument. 

HAT is the situation. What 

can business do about it? 

One thing it can very definitely do 
is not to overestimate the interest of 
buyers in price. Of course con- 
sumers want low prices. But do 
they want a mad scramble to see who 
can lose the most money in selling to 
them? I can’t believe that. Too often 
are they amazed by our foolishness. 
I believe that a great deal of the em- 
phasis on price which has been going 


the rounds of business during the 
past three years comes from the seller 
rather than the buyer. Often, the 
seller has assumed that price is the 
only appeal in which his customers 
are interested. Nearly as often, he is 
wrong. It would be interesting to 
know how many times companies 
have slashed prices because salesmen 
had reported that quotations were too 
high when what really happened was 
that the salesmen fell back on high 
price as an excuse for losing the 
order when it actually was caused by 
lack of all-round selling ability. 
Profitless sellers forget that price is 
linked up with quality and service in 
any sale that leaves the buyer with 
a feeling of satisfaction. A sale based 
purely on price leaves a lot to be 
desired from the buyer’s as well as 
from the seller’s point of view. And 
it certainly is as much quality and 
sefvice as it is price that makes re- 
peat sales. 


Another plank which should go 
into any platform of profitable sell- 
ing is “Know your costs.” Knowl- 
edge of costs is not a cure-all, and 
the best cost system in existence 
won't prevent pricing below cost un- 
less the man in back of it has the 
will to make a profit. But it is a fair 
statement that those who know what 
their costs are will hesitate longer 
before becoming devotees of profit- 
less selling than those who don’t 
know whether they are selling at a 
profit or at a loss. 


HEN costs are a known quan- 
tity, a third plank can be nailed 
down: Sell for profit, not for vol- 
ume alone. Behind all profitless sell- 
ing but that which comes from cost 
ignorance is the natural urge to in- 
crease sales volume. But what price 
sales volume if greater sales mean 
only greater losses? Sound business 
management, given the choice be- 
tween large sales at a loss and small 
sales at a profit, can choose only the 
latter. It is important to find the 
proper balance, to search unceasingly 
for the optimum point where the 
sales and profit curves cross. 
A fourth—and exceedingly im- 
portant—plank is to put courage and 
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imagination behind selling effort. 
Profitless selling is the easiest and 
the most disastrous method of meet- 
ing competition. It takes courage to 
resist the temptation. It takes ima- 
gination to find methods of getting 
around the price argument. But 
it has been done time and again. If 
your product contains elements which 
justify the buyer’s paying a price 
high enough to return a profit, those 
elements are the ones which should 
lead the parade of selling effort. If 


tage gained in the last two months 
will be lost. 

IMporTING. Just the other way 
around from exporting. 

MANUFACTURERS DEPENDENT 
Upon ImporteD RAw MartEeRIALs. 
Rubber, cocoa, copra, tin, silk and 
other materials from abroad will cost 
more now that we are off the gold 
standard. Users of these materials 
will, however, gain through the in- 
crease in the general buying power 
of the public, and will make a further 
gain if their products are exported. 

MANUFACTURERS WITH FOREIGN 
Competition. Going off the gold 
standard has in effect set up a tariff 
against imports from every country 
in the world. To some extent at 
least, it will meet the problem of the 
paper industry, the electric lamp in- 
dustry, the lumber industry and 
others faced with competition from 
countries whose currency depreciated 
before ours did. 

MANUFACTURERS WHO OWN 
PLants Asroap. Earnings from for- 
eign properties will now mean more 
in returns of dollar dividends on 
American capital stock. 


SuHipp1nGc. There should be in- 
creased outbound freight, probably 
an increase in inbound freight (be- 
cause in spite of higher prices the 
American public will be able to pur- 
chase more) and, for the present, a 
decrease in the number of people go- 
ing abroad. 

VERTICAL COMBINATIONS. ‘The 
company which buys raw or semi- 
finished materials from itself has 
been at a tremendous disadvantage 
during deflation but will have the 
upper hand during inflation. In gen- 
eral, too, the small company has won 
out during deflation but the big com- 
pany will again come into its own 
during inflation. 

Security DistriBuTION. Tem- 
porarily, security houses are handi- 
capped because investors prefer equi- 
ties to ownership of obligations, be- 
cause bond prices will tend to decline, 


they are thrown away in a mire of 
price selling, you have nothing but 
price to sell—and anyone can do that. 
If your product has nothing but 
profitless selling to: justify its ex- 
istence, or if you lack the imagina- 
tion and the ability to sell on any- 
thing but a price basis, you would do 
well to do some heavy thinking be- 
fore the cyclone strikes. 

This question of profitless selling 
is entirely up to business. The past 
four years have been difficult ones 


Inflation and YOU 


(Continued from page 7) 


because more money may be made in 
second rate existing bonds than in 
new first rate bonds, and because 
money lent now will be repaid in de- 
preciated currency. 

Eventually, however, security 
houses will profit through inflation 
because increased business will re- 
quire increased financing. 

MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS, 
RetaiLers. The pressure of the last 
three years to reduce inventories will 
relax under inflation, for—providing 
inventories are not increased to the 
point where goods become unsalable 
or carrying charges eat up profits— 
the greater the inventory the more 
the eventual profit. 


Employers. The employer may 
expect that at first employees will 
value increased employment above all 
else. If, however, wages are not 
later advanced in keeping with rises 
in the cost of living, look out! 

RAILROADS AND Pustic UTILITIEs. 
These and other businesses with 
heavy debts and high fixed charges 
will be gainers from inflation as they 
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for those who want to sell only at a 
profit. But recent developments in 
basic commodity prices make to-day 
the psychological time to get out of 
the rut of selling at a loss and to re- 
store profits. 

Our social and economic responsi- 
bilities demand decency and sanity in 
our operations. Self preservation 
may be the first law of nature, but 
pure unadulterated selfishness must 
and will give way to a “Live and Let 
Live” doctrine. 


were losers from deflation. Their 
debts will become smaller in terms of 
goods and services, and gross in- 
comes higher in terms of dollars. 


OW far will inflation go? 

No one can answer. But a 
better understanding of the present 
conflict of opinion concerning infla- 
tion will gain by keeping always in 
mind the fundamental distinction be- 
tween the two schools of thought 
now most active: 

1. The old school believes that the 
dollar should always be kept the same 
in terms of its weight in gold. 

2. The new school, now apparently 
gaining the upper hand, believes that 
the dollar should always be kept the 
same in terms of what it will buy. 

If the new group is ever able to 
accomplish its purposes, cycles of in- 
flation and deflation will thereafter 
be extremely mild, and such disas- 
trous consequences as those of the 
last four years with the equally great 
dangers of pronounced inflation will 
be a thing of the past. 


Grocers Sell Drug Lines, Arouse Druggists 


HIS Spring, with despair in his 

heart, the retail druggist is 
seeing cosmetics, toothpaste, mouth- 
wash, and other packaged drug items 
blossom out on grocers’ shelves. 

The druggists’ new menace got its 
start when a grocer in Houston, 
Texas, installed a packaged drug de- 
partment and found that both profits 
and sales took an upward turn. 
Now the plan, sponsored largely by 
voluntary grocery chains, is heading 
North and East, accompanied by 
bitter protests from druggists. 

They fear that if the invasion con- 
tinues 50,000 grocers will be selling 
drugs by the end of the year. And 
they are fighting hard to prevent any 
such thing from happening. Trade 
leaders are urging retail druggists to 
co-operate with manufacturers who 
refuse to sell to grocers; by implica- 


tion, they are urging them not to co- 
operate with (more baldly, to boy- 
cott) those who do. And the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Drug- 
gists is calling on its members to push 
legislation forbidding grocers to 
handle drugs. 

Meanwhile, J. Frank Grimes of In- 
dependent Grocers’ Alliance fame 
(see page 9) finds himself in a tick- 
lish position. If I. G. A. stores re- 
fuse to install drug departments, they 
may have difficulty in meeting com- 
petition from grocers who do. If 
they do carry drug items, he will have 
an explanation to make to the 600 
members of his Independent Drug- 
gists’ Alliance. Drug retailers are 
insisting that he take a stand, and 
take it soon. So far, they have not 
heard a word from him. 
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First the 


scholar in pol- 
itics, now the 
scholar in 
business. Jo- 
seph V. Mc- 
Kee, who at- 
tained nation- 
al fame when 
more than 264,000 voters wrote his 
name on their ballots for Mayor of 
New York last Fall, becomes presi- 
dent of Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company on May 15. 

After graduating from Fordham 
University in 1912, McKee taught 
French, Greek and English. He is 
“Doctor” McKee, if you want to call 
him that. 


Joseph V. McKee 


Ox one 


page of news- 
papers of May 
4 appeared 
the announce- 
ment that Wil- 
liam E. Levis 
(president, 
Owens - Illi- 
nois Glass Company) had _ been 
elected a director of National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation, fol- 
lowing the acquisition of 40,000 
shares of Distillers stock. On an- 
other page was the announcement 
that Owens-Illinois is acquiring the 
Hemingway Glass-Company and sub- 
stantially all the assets of O’Neill 
Machine Company. 

_ That both these developments fit 
into a carefully worked plan is cer- 
tain to all who have watched the ad- 
vance of William E. Levis from head 
of the Illinois Glass Company in 1928 
to head of the now 48-million dollar 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

_ At the Chicago fair, visitors are go- 
‘ag to see an entire building con- 
structed from glass blocks. They 


William E. Levis 


will undoubtedly see glass wool, too, 
for building insulation and air filter- 
ing. Both are products of Owens- 
Illinois’ industrial material division, 
of which Hemingway Glass will be- 
come a part. . . . Control of O’Neill 


About Important People 


Machine Company and its new pro- 
cess for blowing bottles by creating a 
vacuum to draw glass into the molds, 
is said to foreshadow still further de- 
velopments in automatic bottle blow- 
ing. 

Approximately a year ago, Levis 
put all his workers on six-hour shifts, 
four shifts a day. “The chief merit 
we see in the new plan,” he wrote to 
Forses, “is making so many more 
workers self-sustaining and indepen- 
dent. Another factor is that with 
the apparent certainty of the return 
of beer, we shall be prepared for an 
expansion in our operations whenever 
the initial demand for beer bottles is 
felt.” 

Another point which interested 
Levis before his adoption of the six- 
hour day was his discovery that er- 
rors in selecting and packing bottles 
were more often traceable to the last 
two hours of the eight-hour shift 
than to any other two-hour period. 


E LECTED president of his com- 
pany for the thirty-first consecutive 
time. This is the interesting record 
of Thomas N. McCarter, head of 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, a small company thirty years 
ago, now a dominant factor in one of 
the most populous and important sec- 
tions of the United States. 


Peruars 
the proudest 
man in New 
York on May 
4 was George 
A. Sloan. The 
“backward,” 
‘‘tradition- 
bound,” “un- 
progressive” cotton textile industry 
had won acknowledgment of the ef- 
forts of its leaders to restore profits 
by the introduction of sound mod- 
ern business practices (see page 10). 

An industry that has pulled in a 
thousand directions in its more than 
100 years of life, is not easily pulled 
together. Vision, patience, tact, cour- 
age, ceaseless enthusiasm, constant 
friendliness, sound judgment. With- 
out such qualities in its official lead- 
er, the industry could not have made, 





George A. Sloan 








through the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
the progress it has with George A. 
Sloan as its head. 

Proud, too, undoubtedly, was Wal- 
ker D. Hines. On the same day, his 
appointment to head the new Ameri- 
can mission for the rehabilitation of 
Turkey was announced. But with- 
out the pioneer work of Hines in 
the earliest and most difficult years 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, its 
later achievements would not have 
been possible. 


Tue hobby 


of William H. 
Woodin, who 
had to resign 
as director of 
the Federal 
Reserve Bank 
of New York 
because of 
more important duties in Washing- 
ton, is music. The hobby of Thomas 
J. Watson, who succeeds him, is— 
salesmanship. 

Readers will remember his “Every 
Man Must Be a Salesman,” in 
Forses for November 15. Only re- 
cently, all the sales executives of In- 
ternational Business Machines, which 
he heads, have again made themselves 
salesmen in the field, for a period of 
four months. 

Manufacturer Woodin introduced 
a high type of salesmanship into the 
United States Treasury when he 
helped to quiet national fears at the 
time of the banking holiday. Who 
knows but that manufacturer Watson 
will be the means of introducing true 
salesmanship into the important work 
of the Federal Reserve? 





Thomas J. Watson 


"Tae Black Bill for shorter work- 
ing hours got all mixed up with 
the minimum wage question. Now, 
it appears, the minimum wage ques- 
tion in New York is to be officially 
discussed in the light of shorter 
hours. For Albert L. Deane of Gen- 
eral Motors (who presented his pro- 
posals to ForBeEs readers in the April 
15th issue) is one of the State-ap- 
pointed committee which begins hear- 
ings May 15th following Governor 
Lehman’s signing of New York’s 
minimum wage law. 








HE birthplace of Christianity 

was the tomb. The birthplace 
of splendor is desolation. Spring is 
conceived in the dark womb of 
Winter. And light is inevitably the 
offspring of darkness. For four 
dreary years the world has writhed 
under the cruel thumb of economic 
disaster. Many have thought that 
happiness had forever fled the earth. 
All this heaviness of night is surely 
but the prelude to a better dawn. The 
voice of God and the voice of Nature 
proclaim that the best is yet to be— 
always, the best is yet to be-—Robert 
Cromie. 


Every difficulty slurred over will 
be a ghost to disturb your repose 
later on.—Chopin. 


oa 


When business embarks on a ram- 
page which does not help humanity to 
live and GROW—when it pushes be- 
yond this range of usefulness and 
overproduces human needs—or when 
it falls behind and outlives its use- 
fulness—it runs into trouble of some 
kind. And when the business tree is 
crowded with these dead or dying 
branches, the tree as a whole begins 
to suffer. We run into a business de- 
pression or plunge into industrial war 
to shake the rotten branches down.— 
V. C. Kitchen. 


Fame is a vapor, popularity an ac- 
cident, riches take wings. Only one 
thing endures, and that is character. 
—Horace Greeley. 


There is one principle which a man 
must follow if he wishes to succeed, 
and that is to understand human 
nature.—Henry Ford. 


Opportunities are greater to-day 
than ever before in history. Young 
people graduating this year from our 
schools have greater chances for 
health, happiness and prosperity than 
had the children of any previous gen- 
eration. A little money will do more 
to-day in setting up a young man or 
woman in business than it would ever 
do heretofore. There is a greater de- 
mand to-day for people of character 
than at any time in the history of 
America. Industry, intelligence, 
imagination and persistence are great 
gold mines.—Roger W. Babson. 


Thoughts on the Business of Life 


A Text 


Wilt thou set thine eyes upon 
that which is not? For 
riches certainly make them- 
selves wings; they fly away 
as an Eagle toward Heaven. 
—Proverbs 23:5. 


Sent in by F. W. Mansfeld, 
New Haven, Conn. What is 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


The law of each age is ultimately 
what that age thinks the law should 
be. The Constitution is the slave, not 
the master, of its creator. When the 
rights of property and contract are 
too strongly insisted upon, an 
aroused public sentiment will attempt 
to exercise the power to regulate any 
calling —Judge Cuthbert W. Pound. 


The chains of habit are too weak 
to be felt until they are too strong to 
be broken.—Samuel Johnson. 


Some one must play the minor parts, 
Some one must hold the spear, 
And some one, when the music starts, 

Must follow in the rear. 
Not every one can be the star, 
That shines with great white light, 
But some must twinkle from afar 
To harmonize the night. 
—Exchange. 


The delusive idea that men merely 
toil and work for the sake of pre- 
serving their bodies, and procuring 
for themselves bread, houses, clothes, 
is degrading and not to be encour- 
aged. The true origin of man’s activ- 
ity and creativeness lies in his unceas- 
ing impulse to embody outside him- 
self the divine and spiritual element 
within.—Froebel. 


The wise man is his own best as- 
sistant—Walter Scott. 


In the world men must be dealt 
with according to what they are, and 
not to what they ought to be; and the 
great art of life is to find out what 
they are, and act with them accord- 
ingly—Charles C. F. Greville. 
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In business the earning of profit is 
something more than an incident of 
success. It is an essential condition 
of success ; because the continued ab- 
sence of profit itself spells failure. 
But while loss spells failure, large 
profits do not connote success. Suc- 
cess must be sought in business also. 
in excellence of performance; and in 
business, excellence of performance 
manifests itself, among other things, 
in the advancing of methods and 
processes; in the improvement of 
products; in more perfect organiza- 
tion, eliminating friction as well as 
waste; in bettering the condition of 
the workingmen, developing _ their 
faculties and promoting their happi- 
ness; and in the establishment of 
right relations with customers and 
with the community.—Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis. 


Eliminate from your vocabulary in 
working hours the word “perfunc- 
tory.” Every task is a test—Otto H. 
Kahn. 


The harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we ob- 
tain too cheap, we esteem too lightly ; 
‘tis dearness only that gives every- 
thing its value. I love the man that 
can smile in trouble, that can gather 
strength from distress, and grow 
brave by reflection. *Tis the business 
of little minds to shrink; but he 
whose heart is firm, and whose con- 
science approves his conduct, will 
pursue his principles until death.— 
Thomas Paine. 


In spite of all the Law may do— 
Recovery depends on YOU! 
—Erich Brandeis. 


The intellectual function of trouble 
is to lead men to think. . . . The de- 
pression is a small price to pay if it 
induces us to think about the cause 
of the disorder, confusion and in- 
security which are the outstanding 
traits of our social life—John 
Dewey. 


The business enterprise that en- 
dures and prospers over a span 0 
time has been founded upon the con- 
fidence of those comprising the 
market to whom it sought to sell its: 
merchandise, service, intelligence, ap- 
preciation and goodwill_—Teamwork.. 
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Advertising Helps 
Fight Bootleggers 


ONSUMERS in New York 
City are now learning, for the 
first time, that bootleggers ply their 
trade in the ice cream industry as well 
as in others. Early in May, the Met- 
ropolitan Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers used full-page adver- 
tisements to warn ice cream eaters 
about bootleg products, telling them 
to read the labels on unknown ice 
creams for signs of substitute mate- 
rials, and advising them to buy only 
leading advertised brands from repu- 
table dealers. 

The ice cream bootlegger, as do 
most of his brethren in other fields, 
gets his trade on a price basis. The 
reputable manufacturer usually in- 
stalls equipment of his own in the re- 
tail store, for which the retailer pays 
nothing under the understanding that 
the owner’s product alone will be 
kept in it. Along comes the boot- 
legger, offers the dealer a lower price, 
gets the business and puts his own 
ice cream in the legitimate manufac- 
turer’s equipment. The saving on 
equipment expense is enough to give 
him a good profit. Often, too, he 
adds to his profits by making ice 
cream out of substitute materials, 
serene in the knowledge that, though 
the substitutes must be declared on 
the labels of packaged ice creams, 
consumers rarely read them. 

In the past two years, ice cream 
bootleggers have cleaned up. Last 
Summer, for example, the Metropoli- 
tan Association surveyed one New 
York City selling territory, and found 
that 85 per cent. of the dealers in 
ice cream novelties (Dixies, Pop- 
sicles, Eskimo Pies, etc.) sold bootleg 
products in legitimate manufacturers’ 
equipment. ‘ 

But this year, New York City 
manufacturers hope to put a stop to 
the growth. They have behind them 
anew State law penalizing dealers for 
false labeling and misrepresentation, 
and forbidding them to keep the ice 
cream of one manufacturer in equip- 
ment belonging to another without 
written permission from the owner. 
The campaign of public education 
will, the manufacturers believe, teach 
consumers to read labels and to be 
careful when they buy ice cream. 


For the three weeks following the 
Metropolitan Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers’ first shot, 
member companies will follow it up 
in their own advertising, using the 
same basic theme but emphasizing 
tand names. Then they will ap- 
Praise results and decide what further 
plans to make. 
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S TUDEBAKER presents 
amazing cars 

that all but drive 
themselves 


_ 


utomatic 
utomobiles! 


TWELVE UNCANNY “MECHANICAL BRAINS” 
THINK FOR YOU AND ACT FOR YOU 


OUR starting is done at a key’s switch in these sen- 

sational new Automatic Studebakers. And should 
you stall, your Automatic Studebaker automatically and 
immediately starts itself again without a gesture of help 
from you. 

There’s no choke button. Your spark, your carbure- 
tor and choke operate automatically and correctly under 
all conditions. You stop at the touch of your toe tip— 
smoothly, surely—thanks to Power Brakes, the standout 
automotive engineering achievement of the year. 

Almost everything else that you have to do physically 
in other cars—almost everything that taxes your physical 
energy and your nerves—is completely and automatic- 
ally taken care of by 12 uncanny “mechanical brains” 
in these best built, best looking cars that Studebaker has 
ever produced. 


STUDEBAKER 


BUILDER of CHAMPIONS... 





PIONEER of FREE WHEELING 
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.. B.C. Forbes Asks... 





















































NCOURAGING developments 
multiply. 
Until recently only Wash- 
ington furnished action. 

That has now been changed. 

Gratifying economic happenings 
have included: 

A rebound in agricultural prices of 
50 per cent. or more from the 1933 
low levels. 

An advance in stocks averaging 
better than 50 per cent., and notable 
improvement in second-grade bonds. 


The doubling of steel output. 

Very substantial expansion in rail- 
way freight. 

An extraordinary inrush of orders 
for automobiles, including medium- 
priced, as well as the lowest-priced, 
cars, with every indication that May 
sales will surpass those of any month 
since 1931. 

Broadening of electric power con- 
sumption. 

A sharp rise in lumber orders. 

Abnormal buying of refrigerators 
by householders. 

A notable pick-up in radio sales. 

Marked quickening of retail trade 
in most centers. 

Better demand for copper at prices 
one-third or more above the recent 
minimum. 

A boom in glass factories, due 
mainly to the return of beer. 

Reduction in unemployment. 

Announcements of wage increases. 

Indications of revival in both pub- 
lic and private construction. 

Freer use of advertising. 

Progress in reopening closed banks 
and in liquidating assets of doomed 
institutions. 

Decrease in commercial failures. 

Indications of impending broaden- 
ing of air conditioning activity. 

Enlargement of the country’s 


stock of gold in the hands of banks. 





Will 
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Recovery Last 





Diminishing disposition to hoard 
currency. 

Tremendous expansion in business 
on security and commodity ex- 
changes. 

Increase in the number of people 
owning shares. 


HEN, notwithstanding the un- 

precedented power eagerly turned 
over to President Roosevelt by Con- 
gress, there has been a lessening of 
apprehension that these powers might 
be used to create a.dangerous degree 
of inflation. Also, the series of 
statements issued jointly by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and each of the im- 
portant foreign governmental repre- 
sentatives following conferences at 
the White House, has created the 
impression that American interests 
will not be unduly sacrificed. 

The feeling has spread that it 
would be conducive to general re- 
covery were Congress to get through 
its tasks speedily and then adjourn. 
This would give men of affairs a 
chance to get their bearings, a chance 
to adapt their activities to the new 
conditions, a chance to make com- 
mitments and plans for resuming en- 
terprise. More faith is reposed in 
President Roosevelt than in Con- 
gress. 


EWSPAPERS have devoted 

front-page space almost every 
morning to fluctuations in the dollar 
as measured by sterling, by French 
francs and other leading European 
currencies. Foreign newspapers have 
made much of our Government’s re- 
fusal to live up to the letter of its 
bonds, calling for payment of in- 
terest and principal in gold. 

The prospect is that, in view of 
our status as a creditor nation with 
an export balance, the dollar will not 
long continue to depreciate, but that 





This Time? 


it will by and by reassert its intrinsic 
worth. 

There is every indication that the 
international economic conference 
next month will agree upon the re- 
valuing—devaluing—of the world’s 
principal currencies, including the 
dollar. To bring it into line with 
sterling, the dollar may conceivably 
be reduced 15 to 20 per cent. Si- 
multaneously, Britain may restore 
sterling to a fixed gold basis—per- 
haps between $3.50 and $4.00 to the 
pound. 

Comprehensive _ stabilization of 
world currencies would be an in- 
finitely valuable step towards re- 
establishment of international trade 
and financial equilibrium. 


ILL the recovery which has set 
in prove the real thing in this 
country? My guess is: “Yes.” 

The whole mental attitude of the 
people has changed for the better. 

Admittedly, much if not most of 
the increased buying thus far has 
been inspired by fears of rising 
prices. Admittedly, also, much, if 
not most of it, has come from mer- 
chants, manufacturers and _ others 
who buy to resell. 

Nevertheless, there has been actual 
expansion of consumer demand—as 
reflected, for example, by automobile 
and refrigerator sales. The very 
substantial rise in commodity prices 
invests a large section of our popu- 
lation with greater buying power, 4 
power which is certain to be ex- 
ercised. 

Many people are frightened over 
the prospect of “uncontrolled infla- 
tion.” The writer was much more 
frightened over, not the prospect, but 
the actual prevalence of “uncon- 
trolled deflation.” 

All things considered, we are now 
entitled to breathe more freely. 
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OT once before in the history 

of the Business Pictograph 
has such widespread improve- 
ment been shown as is now indi- 
cated. 


There is, however, a great deal of 
variation in the extent of this im- 
provement. In many localities it has 
not yet brought business back to the 
levels achieved before the bank holi- 
days. In other localities, business is 
now better than it has been at any 
time since last June, and real recov- 
ery from the depression is occurring. 

Of particular interest to sales plan- 
ners is the fact that the localities in 
which this real recovery is taking 
place are almost all of them west of 
the Mississippi River, and the East- 
ern towns that share in it are quite 
largely in the South. So pronounced 
is recovery west of the Mississippi 
that even the state of Iowa seems 
now to be sharing in it. 

Among cities in which recent busi- 
hess has compared more favorably 
with that of the previous year than 
at any time since June are the fol- 
lowing : 






















Minneapolis, Minn.: Last Spring’s 
seasonal rise very slight, this Spring’s 
substantial. 

















Forbes Business Pictograph 
Shows Recovery West of Mississippi 








1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 


Continued improvement: ris- 
YU ff ing lines with arrow pointing 
Yp YY upward. 

7 Recent improvement (may be 
temporary) : broken rising 
44 lines with upward arrow. 

WS Trend continues downward: 

N NS falling |; ; : 
SN alling lines, with arrow point- 
ing downward. 
All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 








Indianapolis, Ind.: Last year, business 
fell off thoughout the Spring; this year 
it is now above February levels. 

Portland, Ore.: Another case of a rise 
—this one quite substantial—in place of 
last year’s Spring decrease. 

Oakland, Cal.: Business in this city is 
now substantially ahead of 1932's. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Another city with a 
Spring upturn in place of last year’s 
downturn. 

Omaha, Neb.: Though total volume of 
business has varied but little, this city 
has been steadily improving since the 
first of the year. 

Long Beach, Cal.: Commercially, the 
earthquake seems to have helped, espe- 


cially, of course, in building construction. 

Duluth, Minn.: A third Minnesota city 
now steppin~ up. 

Berkeley, Cal.: April business showed 
practically no decline from Winter lev- 
els. Last year, the decline was severe. 

St. Joseph, Mo.: Except for the holi- 
day, has been slowly but steadily im- 
proving since mid-February. 

Sioux City, Iowa: Business here is 
very substantially ahead of Winter 
levels. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.: Since January 
Ist, few cities in the United States have 
made as much improvement. Aggres- 
Sive cigarette advertising is probably an 
important part of the reason. 
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Business Trends at a Glance 





ABOVE 100 RECOVERY -—— BELOW 100 NO RECOVERY 


The Business Recovery Index (above) is 
not cumulative, but shows how much re- 
covery was being made at any one time. 


HE general trend of business con- 

tinues upward, with at present no 

signs of interruption. Improvement 

in business is always to be expected in 

the Spring, but in almost all lines of 

business the pick-up this Spring has 
been greater than that of a year ago. 


FORBES Recovery Index: The con- 
tinued spread of business recovery from 
the depression is clearly shown by the 
Recovery Chart above. As has been 
explained before, this index is based on 
measurements of the number of Picto- 
graph cities (see page 17) which are 
reaching “new highs.” 

So long as the recovery index continues 
so far above the normal line, there need 
be no fear that current improvement 
will come to a sudden end. Nothing 
short of another bank holiday could in- 
terrupt the present trend, and our rec- 
ords show that after the bank holiday 
the recovery trend resumed almost ex- 
actly where it had left off. 


Business Solvency: According to Dun- 
Bradstreet reports, solvency has con- 
tinued to improve. With the continu- 
ance of inflation (see page 6), business 
solvency, collections, and all the related 
factors should also get better and bet- 
ter. 


Steel: Actual output of steel ingots 
in April exceeded that of April, 1932. 
This is the first month since September, 
1929, in which ingot production exceeded 
that of the corresponding month a year 
earlier. 


Flour: Latest reports by General 
Mills, Inc., show April production in 90 
per cent. of the industry to have been 
112 per cent. of that of April 1932. The 
fact that flour production for the entire 
period since June 30th was only 93 per 
cent. of that a year earlier shows the 
extent of the recent gain. 


Lumber: This industry, too, has 
been experiencing some encouragement. 
Although sawmill production on the 
West Coast has so far this year been 


FORBES New Index of Business Recovery 


only about 87 per cent. of that in the 
corresponding period of 1932, this per- 
centage is slightly higher than it was 
a few weeks ago. 

Orders for Southern pine, which have 
been running somewhat behind those of 
1932, jumped suddenly in the week of 
April 23rd to a point 21 per cent. ahead 
of the corresponding 1932 period and 
29 per cent. ahead of the week of April 
16th, 1933. 


Automobiles: While no trustworthy 
figures for the output of the entire 
industry are available, production this 
Spring has undoubtedly run well ahead 
of that of a year ago, and the new 
cars are being promptly taken by the 
public. 


Equipment: Sales of electric re- 
frigerators appear to be running well 
ahead of those of a year ago, and 
the new industry of air conditioning 
is getting a toehold. Other electrical 
equipment, particularly small equip- 
ment, is also making gains. 


Prices: The continuing upward trend 
of prices is clearly shown by the charts. 
A year ago at this time the Federal 


Reserve System was adding rapidly to 
its holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities. Four months after these 
purchases of securities began, wholesale 
prices of commodities began to rise. 

In June, the System slowed down on 
its purchases and in August discontinued 
them entirely. In September wholesale 
prices of commodities began again to 
fall. 

There is and can be no definite proof 
that the market operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System caused the com- 
modity improvement of last Summer. The 
inference, however, is sufficiently strong 
to be of importance at the present mo- 
ment, when resumption of the System‘s 
purchase of government securities is 
provided for in one of the amendments 
to the Farm Relief Bill. 


Wages: Such moves as that of E. L. 
Cord (May 8) to raise wages, are highly 
encouraging. It is not to be expected, 
however, that business as a whole will fall 
in line until profits and cost of living have 
first risen. 

In the meantime, two trends much more 
important than wage increases are (a) In- 


Three Weeks of Prices 
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Helped by speculative buying, commodity prices continue to press upward. 


The heavy arrow indicates recent prices. 


(Figures New York Times.) 
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crease in number of days’ work per man 
and (b) Increase in farm purchasing 
power due to agricultural commodity price 
rises. 












ELECTRIC Power: In relation to last 
year the output of this great industry 
has made a steady climb from the low 
point reached during March. For the 
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Power Output Gains 













entire month of April, the amount of 
kilowatt hours produced was 96.5 per 
cent. of the output of April, 1932, thus 
carrying out the trend indicated on the 
chart shown in this department in 
Forses for May lst. For a summary of 
the gains this industry has been mak- 
ing, see the tabloid chart above. 








Freight Carloadings: Recent reports 
on revenue freight are just one more in- 
dication of the necessity of looking beneath 
the surface to discover the real trends of 
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Carloadings Climb Upward 





business. A heading in an authoritative 
current financial periodical reads “Loading 
of Railroad Revenue Freight Continues 
Small.” ‘Actually, the figures reported 
under this heading, if carefully compared 
with other carloadings figures, show that 
since early March there has been a greater 
percentage increase in revenue freight than 
in any one of the six previous Spring 
seasons, and almost exactly the same in- 
crease in number of cars that occurred in 
the banner year 1929. 

Apparently, carloadings will soon be 


consistently ahead of the loadings for last 
year. 























Textiles: Cotton consumption in March 
was greater than in either March, 1932 or 
March, 1931. “The way this figure of 
cotton consumption has held up, especially 
during such a trying month as March, ‘is 
truly remarkable,’ says May Tertile 
Organon. (Tubize Chatillon Corpora- 
tion.) When the figure for April cotton 
Consumption becomes available about May 
15th, it is likely that this record will be 
tound to have been repeated. 

The woolen industry, which had pre- 
viously been doing exceptionally well in 
comparison with last year, has been rela- 
tively quiet since the Michigan bank holi- 
day, but with signs now that improvement 
as begun again 


























WHY 
did they buy? 


Since 1929, more than five thou- | 
sand business concerns have start- 
ed our Group or Wholesale life in- 


surance plans for their employees. 


This is roughly twice as many as 
applied to us in any similar period 


before that well-known year. 


Employers who have no such plan may be 
surprised at this statement. They are 
invited to ask us for “the reasons why." 
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Automotive Giants of America 
By B. C. Forbes 


Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 
dustry today is the Automobile Industry. Hard times have 
not stopped America’s Automotive Giants—They go ahead— 
They look ahead! Who are they?—What manner of men are 
they? B.C. Forbes knows them and tells you about them in 


this book. 

Here are some of the men he brings you: Walter P. Chrysler—Albert R. 
Erskine—Henry Ford—Harvey S. Firestone—Charles F. Kettering—Alvan 
Macauley—Charles W. Nash—R. E. Olds—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.—H. H. 


Timken and many more. 
305 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Aviation’s Place in Tomorrow’s Business 
By Earl Reeves 


Aviation—the Business of the Future. Its romance—its possi- 
bilities—its leaders—its opportunities for making profits. A 
book for young men—for all men with vision. 

The 21 Chapters: Aviation Becomes an Industry—When Lindbergh Wakened 
Us—The Airplane’s First Job—Building the Air Mail—Lessons of the Model 
Air Line—How the Air Mail Serves Business—What the “Ford Labora- 
tory” Teaches—The Empire Builders and Their Realms—Forming a Ver- 
tical Trust—A Master Builder Looks Ahead—Not Money, Nor Machines— 
But Men—Shrinking the Western Hemisphere—Spanning the Continent— 
The New Night Express—Nine-tenths on the Ground—Battling Transports 
Downward—Underwriting the Risk—Jobs in Aviation—Assembly Lines 
and Sales Organizations—The Case For the Big Ship—Aviation’s Import- 
ance to Business. 


351 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Me, Triumphant! 


By Jack Klein 
THE STORY OF A SALESMAN WHO GOT THERE 


Where is the cocksure salesman of yesterday? The salesman 
who wouldn’t take “NO” for an answer. Licked before he 
starts out—orders down—morale gone. 

Here is a book that will pep up your salesmen—give them new 
courage—new energy—a new outlook on life. 

Eleven vivid chapters—as thrilling as a novel—as picturesque 
as fiction—yet every word based on the actual experience of 


salesmen who worked their way from failure to success. 

The ters Are: John Grant Hits Bottom—John Grant Routs Fear— 
When in a Slump—Cherchez_ La Femme!—John’s Escape From Debts— 
Driving Ahead—No Detours—Four Men and Their Methods—John Tightens 
Hold on Success—Turning Ability, Into Profit—The Bulwark Against 
Emergencies—To Keep One’s Faith—-John Grant Triumphant. 

232 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Forbes Epigrams 


By B. C. Forbes 


A thousand thoughts on life and business! Edition after 
edition of this inspiring book has been printed—and the de- 
mand for it increases. Completely indexed so that you may 
quickly find a gem on every form of human aspiration, motive 
and action. A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. 
An ideal present, bound in flexible leather. Stamped in gold. 
165 Pages Regular Price $2.00 








Creative Thinkers 


By Herbert N. Casson 
How to Put the Creative Spirit to Work 
Herbert Casson’s books are standard all over the world and 


have been translated into every language! This book has 

proven the turning point in many men’s lives because it has 

made them DISCOVER THEMSELVES! | 

The 10 Chapters: A Formula of Progress—The Survival of the Efficient 
Few—The People Who Do Things—The Mass Opposition to Progress— 
The New Individualism—The Development of a Higher Human Species— 
The Reactionary Influence of Trades Unions and Employer’s Federations— 
The Failure of Politicalism and the Reconstruction of Governments—The 
a Collapse of Socialism—How to Apply the Principle of Evolution 
to Business. 


199 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


How to Solve Typical Business Problems 
By William R. Bassett 


The need of thoroughly house-cleaning your methods of pro- 

duction and distribution. Taking SELLING out of the realm 

of guesswork and putting it on a more substantial and busi- 

ness-like basis. This book shows you how it can be done. 

The 15 Chapters: Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a Profit 
—Common-sense in Selling—The Sound Labor Policy—The Common-Sense 
Way to Pay Wages—Buying for Profit—Fewer Varieties Mean Lower 
Cost—Cutting Down the Material Cost—The Sensible Credit Policy—What 
Finance Really Is—What the Right Cost System Can Really Do for You— 
Making the Factory a Tool of Production—How Big Should a Business 
Be?—You Must Choose One of These Policies. 


233 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Make Everybody Rich 


By Benjamin A. Javits 
In Collaboration with Charles W. Wood 


America’s groping in ‘search of a new way toward industrial 

happiness is revealed in this summary that pictures American 

history as it is not revealed in text books. This book sets forth 

the trends of our industrial life and a vision of our future. 

The 11 Chapters: The Great American Paradox—A Fast Movie of American 
History—From the Sherman Law to World War—The American Trans- 
formation—What the War Did to America—This Strange New Prosperity— 
Industrial Co-ordinations Inevitable—The “New Competition” and After— 
Who Wants These Anti-Team-Work Laws?—World Relations and World 
Service—What the Individual Business Man Can Do. 


800 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Preventive Management 


By Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 


What do you do to make your workers efficient? To make 
them happy? To develop their latent abilities—to help them 
to make money for you? And how can YOU get the most 
out of your workers? Easy! Here is a book—so simple—so 
sensible—so practical that it MUST become a living associate 
4 you will give it half a chance. 

ontents: Preventive Management—Psychiatry in Industry—H Nature 
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234 Pages Regular Price $3.0 
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Millions in Mergers 
By Harry A. Toulmin, Jr. 


Why Mergers? What do they mean? What place have they in 

modern business? How do they affect the markets? These 

and many more questions are answered in this important book. 

13 Chapters: Individual Opportunities — History and Present Economic 
Trends—Do Mergers Pay?—What Is the Economic Effect of Mergers on 
the Public Interest? —What Type of Merger Shall Be Formed?—Foreign 
Combinations and Cartels—Merger Financial Foundations—Shall We Enter 
a Merger?—How to Merge Companies—Why Do Mergers Fail?—How to 
Make Mergers Pay—Patent Pools and Mergers—Mergers and the Law. 

$38 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Organized Business Knowledge 


By Joseph French Johnson 
Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 


In this book the experiences of thousands of successful busi- 
ness men are summarized in clearly defined principles and 
methods for starting, managing and financing a business. 
The 13 Chapters: Modern Business—A Study and a Practice—The Science 
of Business—The Organizations That Conduct Business—Financial Man- 
agement—Industrial Management — Marketing — Reaching the Customer — 
Sales Provide the Sinews of Business—What an Executive Should Know 
About Advertising—The Three R’s of Transportation—What Accounting 
Records Should Tell— How Financial Markets Aid Business — Business 
Budgets—How Organized Business Knowledge May Be Secured. 

225 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Passing of Normalcy 
By Charles W. Wood 


Of extreme value to every executive in charting his merchan- 

dising, manufacturing and advertising policies. 

A few of the Chapters: Service—Old and New—The Woolworth Building, 
Symbol of New Economy—The Home Loses Its Job and Its Prestige—The 
Law of Universal Service — Organizing the World’s Economy — Getting 
Down to Business— The New Community and the New Credit — High 
Wages as a Community Program. 


$19 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


Men Who Are Making the West 


By B. C. Forbes 

: Introduction by Robert Dollar 
There’s still glamor in the West. It still is the country “where 
men are men.” There still are big things done out there. 
Here are the stories of 14 outstanding ‘‘Makers’’ of the West—among them: 
Herbert Fleishhacker—Edward L. Doheny—Kenneth R. Kingsbury—Robert 
a P. Giannini—Paul Shoup—Wiggington E. Creed—John 

. Ryan. : 
Romance—daring—enterprise—inspiration. Reads like fiction, 

but it is the truth! 

43 Pages, 15 Full-Page Illustrations Regular Price $2.00 


Profitable Investing 


By John Moody 
President, Moody’s Investment Service 

Mr. Moody is honored TODAY because he is logical, authori- 

tative, reliable. Investments, now more than ever, must be 

made on a sound, logical basis. Investment without policy 
is doomed to failure. In this book John Moody gives a num- 
ber of PROFITABLE investment policies. 

Among the 21 Chapters: The Modern Investment Field—Investment Versus 
Speculation—Selection of Investments—Investing in Railroad Bonds—In- 
vesting in Railroad Stocks—Picking Public Utility Stocks—Selecting Indus- 
trial Issues—‘‘Miscellaneous” Investments—Investment Cycles—Investment 
for “Safety Plus”—Investments for Business Men—Investment Policies for 


Women—Investment Policies for Masses—Examples of Successful Invest- 
ment Policies. 


267 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


The Science of Marketing by Mail 


By Homer J. Buckley 
Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail. But how? This 
book tells you. Written by the man who is at the head of the 
country’s largest mail-advertising house. Sales Plans—Copy— 


21 


Lists—Follow-ups. poe & yo snag -. mail. A 
Sue chest of ideas and plans for selling by — wi 


The Successful Control of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 
Professor of Industrial Engineering Columbia University 

Written for today’s emergencies—Should be on every ex- 

ecutive’s desk. A practical guide for the solution of many 
erplexi roblems. . 

P ema ae in General—Business in Particular—Cost of Manufac- 
turing the Product—The True Character of a Business and Its Relation to 
Costs—Economic Characteristics of Manufacturing Enterprises—The Bal- 
ance Sheet—Measuring the Result of Operations—The Budget—The Future. 

234 Pages, 21 Graphic Charts Regular Price $3.00 


Thirteen Tips on Luck 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Mr. Casson says in this book: “To do the ordinary thing in 
the ordinary way will not get you anywhere. Take chances. 
The more things a man knows the more kinds of luck he is 
likely to have. Play your own game, live your own life, set 
out to do something worthwhile and keep on doing it. That 
is one of the best ways that I have ever found to be both 
happy and prosperous.” é, ; 
The 12 Chapters: Study Averages and Percentages—Find Out—Be Quick— 
Go Where the Luck Is—Attract Favorable Attention—Take Chances— 
Play Your Own Game—Keep On Till You Win—Make Friends—Share 
Your Luck—Keep Straight—Make a Pal of Your Wife. 
152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips on Leadership 


By Herbert N. Casson 
Introduction by B. C. Forbes 


How to become a leader—by fact stories about leaders. 
Contents: Make Decisions Quickly—Be Independent—Act and _ Stand 
Firm—Always Have a Fight On—Learn to Make News—Consider Defeats 
as Lessons—Form Alliances With Other Leaders—Walk Towards Danger— 
Create a Staff—Represent Your Followers—Reward Loyalty—Have a Great 
Worthy Purpose. : 
With life stories of 215 leaders in America and Europe. 
229 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips for Traveling Salesmen 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Sales Managers and Salesmen alike will profit from the con- 

crete pointers offered in this book by Herbert N. Casson. 

Organizations are ordering it in large quantities to present 

to the salesmen on their staffs: It tells how to develop good- 

= . meet antagonism, schedule one’s time, and how to make 

Ss es. 

The 12 Chapters: Begin by Talking Him—Use More Ear and Less Tongue 
—Put Service Before Samples—Mention Quality Before Price—Don’t Take 
“No” for a Final Answer—Get Down to Brass Tacks Quickly—Build 

Good-will for Your_Firm—Constantly Search for New Markets—Classify 

Your Time—Keep Mentally and Physically Fit—Have a Stout Heart— 

Create Welcome for Yourself. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


True Values in Business and Buying 
By C. G. Padel 


First aid for the Executive, the Buyer, the Purchasing Agent. 
How to buy—what to buy—where to buy—when to buy. Sav- 


ing money for your firm—knowing values—buying the best at 

the lowest prices, and many more pointers. 

Partial List of Contents: Rudiments of Buying—Budgeting—Values—Safe 
and Settled Sources of Supply—Purchasing Agent’s Obligations—Cutting of 
Prices—Buyer’s Relation to His Own Organization—Value of Mechanical 
Knowledge — The Peril of Printed Forms — Manufacturer’s Inspection 
Methods — Preventable Occurrences — Testing. Laboratories — Government 
Standards—American Petroleum Institute Standardization—Standards Unit 
oscar rien! of ee — ees Classified—Adherence to 

rices—Profiteering—Fairmindedness—E ficiency—Difference 
Practically Minded and the Mechanically Minded, ow ee 


227 Pages Regular Price $2.50 
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The $s in Inventions 


Three Time-Saving Devices—A New Adding Machine— 


By CHAPIN 


FEW weeks ago I spent three 

exceedingly interesting days in the 

research laboratories of Mellon 
Institute, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, and Aluminum 
Company of America, all in or near 
Pittsburgh. The amount of work being 
done in so small a neighborhood, that 
will bless humanity not only in the im- 
mediate future but for many years to 
come, is perfectly astounding. 

But I find myself impressed in the 
same way by the continuous flow of new 
developments of real significance which 
are brought to my attention week after 
week from all over the country. To say 
that not a single day passes without 
there being brought to the point of com- 
mercial application some new develop- 
ment of real significance to thousands 
of people, is really a conservative state- 
ment. 


ALTNESS AT a Glance. Three new 

instruments that are of particular 
interest seem likely to save a lot of time 
in boiler rooms and oil refineries. 

With the first, the power plant en- 








Via Hawaii 
and the 
Sunshine Belt 


HOSKINS 


gineer can tell at a glance what quantity 
of mineral salts has been dissolved in 
his boiling water. A sample of the water 
of any temperature from 70 to 120° F. 
is put in a glass jar, thermometers in- 
serted and then a special float. The 
difference between the number on the 
thermometer and the number on the 
float stem tells the story. 

Besides dissolved salts, the power 
plant engineer must reckon with sus- 
pended matter in his boiler water. Here- 
tofore his method of knowing the truth 
has been to send a batch of water to a 
chemist, who would have to work sev- 
eral hours with complicated equipment 
before making a report. Now the en- 
gineer himself can find out the facts, 
within an accuracy of five grams per 
gallon. 

The third instrument is said to make 
it possible to estimate the gravity of 
petroleum products in less than half the 
time formerly required. The older 
method was to read a thermometer and 
a float, then refer to a book of cor- 
rection tables nearly a half inch thick. 
Under the new method the operator sim- 
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ply reads his thermometer and his float, 
makes an addition or a subtraction, and 
if a correction is necessary he finds the 
figure enclosed inside the body of the 
fioat for instant reading. 


DDED Adding. Storekeepers, office 

managers and sales managers are 
the beneficiaries of two other recently 
developed pieces of equipment. 

For the storekeeper, there is *an add- 
ing machine which during the day can 
be used on the sales counter both for 
counting the number of sales transac- 
tions and totalling their amounts, and 
at the end of the day can be transferred 
to regular adding machine work, for 
totalling expenses, inventories, and other 
routine figures. 

For the office manager and the sales 
manager, a small size photo copying 
machine was introduced some months 
ago which will quickly and economically 
make on standard size cards (3 x 5, 4x 
6, etc.) up to 15 copies of any office 
record. 

The sales manager, for instance, can 
now use photography (with all the 
“grief” of proofreading that it saves) 
for making copies of master sales rec- 
ords in the central office to send out to 
branch managers or salesmen. One pub- 
lic utility company has been able to save 
filing space by photographing central 
office records on to smaller cards, when 
the records are to be sent to branch 
offices. Among other interested users 
are banks which consolidate with other 
banks, and use the machine for making 
a united index of signature cards. 

Oh yes, and by the way, there is also 
a cash register now on the market which 
“was built for the specific purpose of 
handling sales of beer and other items 
usually sold in conjunction therewith.” 


RIGHTEN THE Milk Man’s Life. 

Nowadays, one milk bottle looks 
just like another unless you examine it 
carefully. The company name, formed 
in the glass, has some advertising value, 
but a rather modest one. 

This is all to be remedied, if milk 
producers take to the new colored-mon- 
ogram bottle. Red, blue, green and 
orange are the colors which the milk- 
man may use for reproducing his trade- 
mark, with the white milk in the trans- 
parent bottle for its background. .. . 
Possibly different colored monograms 
will be used to distinguish different 
grades of milk. 


ARKEN THE Canvasser’s. Tht 

house-to-house canvasser, with all 
his previous handicaps, has now come 
suddenly face to face with the resource- 
fulness of the inventor. There is a new 
door bell for apartments and private 
homes that will not ring unless you insert 
a dime. If vou are a friend, you get 
your money back. If you are a caf- 
vasser or peddler, you don’t... 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the ttems 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Washington 


S the end of the hectic and historical 


special session of Congress ap- 

proaches, a summary of what has 
been accomplished and what remains to 
be done may be made. 

Three major measures of President 
Roosevelt’s extraordinary legislative pro- 
gram have been enacted and are now in 
operation—the emergency banking, the 
beer, and the economy bills. And the 
indications are that the farm relief bill, 
with its previously approved inflation 
amendment, will be the next measure to 
be included in this classification. 

But how many of the other measures 
proposed by the President, most of them 
highly controversial, will be passed at 
this session is difficult to predict. 

It is generally believed, and hoped, that 
the special session will close early in June, 
before, if possible, the opening of the 
International Economic Conference in 
London on June 12, but with so much im- 
portant legislation still to be acted upon 
it would not be at all surprising if the 
President should decide to keep our law- 
makers at work throughout the greater 
part of the Summer. 

In the category of pending and pro- 
posed laws are the following: 

1. The railroad bill, calling for the ap- 
pointment of a Federal co-ordinator of 
railroads to direct more economic opera- 
tion and promote financial reorganization, 
repeal of the recapture features of the 
Interstate Commerce act, a more flexible 
rule of rate making and extension of the 
jurisdiction of the I. C. C. to include 
holding companies. 

2. The securities bill, embodying en- 
forcement provisions to guard the public 
from fraudulent issues and designed to 
shed a bright light of publicity on new 
securities. 

3. The public works program, involv- 
ing probably the expenditure of $2,000,- 
000,000. 

4. The industries control bill, providing 
broad powers to a Government board to 
supervise industry. In his radio address 
of May 7, this measure was described 
by President Roosevelt as a “partner- 
ship” with business, the main purpose 
being to raise wages and profits and to 
eliminate unfair competition. 

5. The Muscle Shoals bill, calling for 
Government operation of this huge pro- 
ject in conjunction with a comprehensive 
power, navigation and flood control devel- 
opment of the whole Tennessee River 
valley. 

6. The home owners loan bill, providing 
the same financial relief to small, hard- 
pressed home owners in cities and towns 
as is provided for farmers in the farm 
relief bill. 

7. The independent offices supply bill, 
with savings of $467,741,045 in the agen- 
cies appropriated for and with authority 
for President Roosevelt to add a list of 
specific items to his economy program. 
One of the major provisions would set 
up a stagger system for Federal employ- 
ment, allowing department heads to use 
lurloughs to spread work among the 
greatest number of workers. 


Almost certain to be held over until 
the next session are: 

1. Resolution giving the President pow- 
er to settle the war debts and tariff 
questions single-handedly. 

2. The Glass banking reform bill. 

3. The 30-hour week bill. 

4. The St. Lawrence Canal Treaty. 

5. Legislation proposing the blending of 
alcohol with gasoline as a means of help- 
ing farmers. 


[* the preliminary conferences with for- 
eign statesmen in Washington the fol- 
lowing groundwork is reported to have 
been laid for the forthcoming meetings in 
London: 

1. The United States agrees to come 
to the moral support of any nation which 
is the victim of aggression under the 
Kellogg-Briand treaties. There probably 
will not be any formal treaty. It would 
be a national policy by presidential decla- 
ration. 

2. Tariff wars are to be ended for the 
present by a truce that will last for sev- 
eral months, to be followed by commercial 
agreements involving the removal of quota 
restrictions and setting up of reciprocal 
tariff agreements. 

3. Stabilization of world exchange 
through the co-operation of the central 
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banks of leading nations. Devaluation of 
the dollar through reduction, perhaps of 
10 per cent., of the gold content is con- 
templated, along with efforts to give the 
pound sterling a new par. An effort will 
be made to make a new international gold 
standard. 

War debts, we are informed, will not 
be discussed. However, the acceptance 
by this country of a 30 per cent. discount 
through payment in silver is believed to 
be the beginning of an effort to find the 
way to revise downward the foreign pay- 
ments. 


A Little Laugh 


A woman motorist was driving along a 
country road when she noticed a couple of 
repair men climbing telephone poles. 

“Fools!” she exclaimed to her compan- 
ion, “they must think I never drove be- 
fore.” 


Teacher: “If a number of cattle is 
called a herd, and number of sheep is called 
a flock, what would a number of camels 
be called?” 

Little Johnny: “A carton.” 


Inventor (to Capitalist): “This, sir, is 
an epoch-making machine.” 

Capitalist: “Is it? Then let me see it 
make an epoch.” 
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Odd Lots 


Could you afford to lose 
your entire stock holdings 
by a single unfavorable de- 
velopment affecting a single 
issue? 

Ten shares of stock in each 
of ten different industries 
are logically safer to pur- 
chase than 100 shares of 
stock in one company. 

It provides a highly desir- 
able factor of safety, which, 
with other advantages, are 
explained in our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading.” 


Ask for F. 576 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&@ 


Members 
New Yorb Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
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— ATT. _ 
Buy This Cheap Stock 
For Huge Profits 


We have discovered a low-priced stock which, 
in our cpinion, is such an outstanding bar- 
gain today that it may be expected to bring 
you extraordinary profits in the next big 
upswing. This stock sells for approximately 
$17 per share. 

If this stock is purchased on a 50% margin 
and held only until the prices of last Sep- 
tember are reached, it will return a profit of 
approximately 46%. If held until the 1930 
prices are touched, the profit will be 378%. 
And, best of all, "this is a stock which we 
believe WILL duplicate and even exceed its 
price of 1930. 

The name of this stock will be sent to any 
investor absolutely free. Also an_interest- 
ing little book, “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” No charge—no obligation. Just 
address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, a 
Div. 391, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y¥ 3 




















What Stocks 
to Buy NOW 


Ce UNITED OPINION Bulle- 
tin summarizes the latest buying 
advices of 15 leading financial authori- 
ties. Gives definite buying ranges on 
each stock. 


presen will find this list of out- 
standing stocks as selected by the 
country’s foremost Stock Market Au- 
thorities an invaluable guide to action 
in the present market. 


Send for Bulletin FM-13 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Backs Away from Strong Resistance Levels but 
No Great Reaction Appears in Near-Term Prospect 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


feeling that our previous objective 

levels had been slightly too low and 
that there was still room for a few more 
points of average advance in the market 
then current. Such strength has material- 
ized, but the additional advance amounted 
to nearer five points than three. However, 
in recent trading there has been a tend- 
ency to sag away from the extreme tops 
thus made. 

From a purely technical standpoint there 
are plenty of suggestions that we have seen 
the tops for this particular upward move, 
which began early in March. Certainly, 
the averages have reacted from a very 
definite resistance level, corresponding 
almost exactly to the highs of late last 
Summer. 


[: our last review we stressed the 


7 would be easy, therefore, to assume 
the conclusion that those previous highs 
of last September have stemmed and ended 
the recent general advance. That is quite 
certainly a logical present possibility, but 
one of the writer’s chief objections to it is 
this very fact that it appears almost too 
simple a solution for near-term forecasting. 

This is, of course, not our only reason 
for remaining in doubt on this theory, but 
the fact remains that we feel one more try 
is likely before the market gives up its 
attempts to get through those resistance 
levels. And our feeling would be that such 
a try might well succeed. 

Last issue we suggested the possibility 
that underlying strength might develop in 
sufficient force to carry prices straight 
through those resistance levels and on up 
into new high ground since the end of 
1931. That seems still possible, though 
we also continue our feeling that it is im- 
probable in the immediate future. What 
we are more inclined to anticipate, if such 
levels are successfully pierced at all, is the 


formation of a short but more durable top 
somewhere from 3 to 5 points in new high 
ground, or above the highest levels reached 
thus far, at the close of the first week in 
May. 

This would mean a high of around 77 on 
the above Times average, perhaps 86 for 
Dow-Jones, around 74 for Standard Sta- 
tistics and 96 or 97 for the Tribune index 
of 100 stocks. 


E are quite sensible that this is a 

radical theory, in view of the techni- 
cal indications of a down-turn and the gen- 
erally bearish agreement in speculative cir- 
cles, and we therefore rather favor the 
idea, suggested last issue, that the advance 
has gone far enough to justify partial 
profit-taking. 

We are also constrained to say, how- 
ever, that we do not feel any near-term 
reaction which follows current movements 
is likely to be either severe or deep, but 
would suggest more of a slow sagging, or 
side-wise movement with quieter irregu- 


larity. 


O summarize for practical action, we 
think the speculator who bought 
stocks on our advice in the April Ist issue 
may continue to take partial profits here 
and there on strength, but we favor stop- 
loss protection for the bulk of this specu- 
lative campaign. The stop-loss levels 
given last issue were not caught and we 
should now raise them to levels about two 
points under the lows of Monday, May 8. 
For the long-swing investor, a very 
moderate profit-taking or weeding out 
process may also be in order, but we con- 
tinue to recommend retention of the great 
bulk of investment holdings previously ac- 
cumulated. 
NOON, MAY 9TH, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to inierested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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A Message to Investors 


This is NOT a strictly selective market in which certain stocks can be safely sold 
and others purchased in their stead, merely on the basis of statistical information. 


Do not be misled by claims that statistics can foretell which stocks will benefit 
most by inflation—this is not known to anyone at this time. 


It is never so important for you to know which stocks to buy as to know WHICH 
METHODS to follow in determining WHEN to buy and sell. 


O KNOW WHEN to buy and sell 
—that is what you, as an investor or 
trader, want to know—if you are to 
benefit by today’s opportunities. 
Have you been able to protect your capital 
—and make it grow during the last three 
years? Did you profit by the market rise 
following the bank moratorium? Did you 
purchase stocks before the market rise 
following the gold embargo? If not, the A. 
W. Wetsel method of investing and trading 
can open up new profit opportunities for you. 
Financial losses, as you know, are caused 
by lack of knowledge as to WHEN to sell. 
Financial profits, if they are to be taken 
regularly, require a knowledge of WHEN 
to buy and WHEN to sell. How, then, is 
such knowledge to be gained? 


Have Statistics Failed? 


For years, investors, seeking a way to 
interpret market action in advance, under- 
took to forecast price movements through 
statistical studies. They corralled balance 
sheets, earning statements, figures of every 
conceivable kind relating to industries and 
business conditions. As long as conditions 
were “normal” such statistics were accepted 
in many quarters as reliable forecasting 
factors. Yet their very inadequacy was 
misleading, as has been so thoroughly 
proven during the last three years. 

For instance, when U. S. Steel was earn- 
ing $21 a share, it was considered a conser- 
vative investment—actually called “too 
cheap” at $225. 

Later, just after the company had issued 
a statement showing the largest deficit in 
its history, the stock rose from around $26 
to $49 within a month’s time. 

What set of statistics possibly could have 
foretold what ACTUALLY happened? 

The answer is that statistics are not con- 
clusive forecasting factors. They are 
records that, in themselves, are incomplete, 
and, therefore, unreliable guides. And, just 
as they have failed throughout the depres- 
sion period, they cannot be relied upon to 
tell you WHEN to buy and sell during the 
recovery period—nor can they consistently 
tell you WHICH security. 


A Dependable Forecasting 
Method 


Market prices, it now is widely recog- 
nized, are governed by forces within the 
market itself. And only through correct 
interpretation of the effect of these tech- 
nical factors can price movements and 
changing trends be foretold with an assur- 
ing degree of accuracy. 

It, therefore, behooves the investor and 
trader to either (1) make diligent analysis 


of all the forces governing market prices 
or (2) employ the guidance of an indepen- 
dent investment counsel who through 
proven experience and constant applica- 
tion accurately can interpret these tech- 
nical factors for him. In this way, and 
this way only, can you obtain maximum 
protection and profits. 

Such a service is offered by this organi- 
zation of investment counselors, under the 
personal supervision of Mr. A. W. Wetsel, 
who developed the astute Wetsel method 
of forecasting market trends and price 
changes through interpretation of those 
Technical Factors which govern security 
prices. 

This vital information fortifies your fi- 
nancial position in declining markets. It 
tells you in advance of a rising market at 
WHAT price to buy—and tells you 
WHEN to sell. 


The A. W. Wetsel Record 


Recall, for a moment, the following dates 
and what you did then. Check (if you do 
not recall) the records of statistical fore- 
casts on corresponding dates. Then com- 
pare that information with this abbrevi- 
ated RECORD of Wetsel market forecasts. 
Wetsel Technical Factors foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in September—and 
again on October 7 of that year. 

—the break of May, 1930, when others pro- 
claimed the market was definitely on its way 
to “normalcy.” 


—the break of April, 1931, when business indices 
and statistics indicated broad improvement, 
Mr. Wetsel wired his clients to sell both invest- 
ment and trading holdings. 


—five major upswings that occurred during this 
period. 

—the rising market of last summer (on July 9), 
at a time when statistically the country was at 
the lowest point. And at which time most 
investors overlooked a major opportunity for 
fortifying their positions and making profits. 


—the market rise following the bank mora- 
torium. After advising clients to stay out of 
the market during February, specific buying 
recommendations were issued on February 27 
and on March Profits were taken after 
sensational rise following the reopening of the 
Exchange. 

—the beginning of the gold embargo market. 
Purchase again being made on April 14-17— 
two to five days prior to the sensational 
rise following the embargo. 


These instances are given because the 


dates and what they signify are so well re- 
membered. But, they also emphasize the 
necessity for forecasting short swings, 
which may aggregate even more profits. 


Seek and Get Timely Advice 


The results you get from Investment 
Counsel are measurable in dollars—you are 
not seeking glittering generalities. There- 
fore, the following warning is given: 

Do not permit present money making 
opportunities to cause you to be careless in 
your market operations. 

_ The recent upswing in prices does not yet 
indicate a selective market. 

The term inflation used in regard to security 
prices may prove to be highly misleading. 

Statistical methods that failed throughout 
the depression to reveal which stocks would 
decline and which would resist the decline, are 
unlikely to point out which stocks will lead in 
the recovery and which will not. 

The art of investing, having passed the 
period of bare statistical deductions, now ap- 
Proaches a science. You have a right to ex- 
pect and get dependable and timely advice. 

From the institution and individual with 
large estate problems to the small investor 
and trader anxious to build up his holdings 
or recoup losses, there is an A. W. Wetsel 
service suited to the needs of every type of 
investor and trader. 


Send for Booklet Explaining 
This Profitable Method 


Investors and traders desiring to take 
advantage of present opportune conditions 
are invited to call at our offices, if con- 
venient, or to send for our widely read 
booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through Trad- 
ing.” Clearly and simply it points out how 
to avoid methods that cause losses, exposes 
half-truths and fallacies that have caused 
losses of untold millions, and explains this 
new common sense approach to the sound 
philosophy making for success in investing 
and trading. It shows how to get maximum 
protection, fortify yourself against impend- 
ing deep reactions, to reap profits in today’s 
market. 

Send for it today. See for yourself how 
you can increase your profit ratio with 
maximum protection. No cost or obliga- 
tion—simply fill in and mail the coupon. 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


Chrysler Building 


Investment Counselors 


New York, N. Y. 





GET THIS BOOKLET FREE 





Please send me, without 
obligation, your analyti- Name 
cal booklet, “How to 
Protect Your Capitaland Address 
« Accelerate Its Growth 


a... Through Trading.” City .......... 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. F-8 
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HIS week’s issue of the Digest 

contains a list of stocks which 
clearly stand out as offering excel- 
lent profit opportunities. 


Such Digest recommendations 
are based entirely upon Gage P. 
Wright’s famous Weighted Average 
Method and repressnt the NET 
opinion of America’s 35 leading 
financial advisory organizations. 


Send for a free copy of this week’s Di- 
gest containing this list of outstand- 
ing stocks as viewed by Amz=rica’s 
foremostauthorities. Usethecoupon. 
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Which Stocks Are a 
Buy Now? 
Write for this 


report—gratis 
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INVESTMENT HINTS | 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(ishoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 





























San Francisco, California 
May 2, 1933 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
dividend No. 29 of 25 cents per share was de- 
clared on the outstanding stock of this corpora- 
tion payable on June 15, 1933, to all stockholders 
of record as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco and New York at 
the close of business on May 15, 1933. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











LOW-PRICED STOCKS have 

materialized rapidly and profitably 
since our previous discussion in the Feb- 
ruary Ist issue of this year. In that issue 
we presented a list of sixty-two in- 
dividual stocks selling under $10 per 
share which we recommended for mar- 
ket speculation. 

In the following list we are now 
recommending partial profit-taking 
through the sale of seventeen of these 
stocks. Compared with a total gross 
profit of nearly 800 per cent. on these 
seventeen stocks, only two, Davison 
Chemical and Paramount, have proven 
“duds.” We allow a 100 per cent. loss 
on these two stocks but still show an 
average gross profit of nearly 50 per 
cent. in three months on the other fif- 
teen. 


N EW DEVELOPMENTS’ IN 


Total Profit Taking Recommended 
Price Last Profit 


Stock 
Associated Dry Goods......... 






4 
NINE © csc ccaweaewaenccuesees 4 6 50 
ee eres 9 12 33 
Cont’l. Oil of Delaware _ 10 67 
Davison Chemical ..... . 4 Nil 100* 
Elec. Power & Light.. 6 8 33 
General Asphalt ........ ioe 12 71 
INE sicaniso0seecescdue 3 4 B 
OS BSAA ere 8 12 50 
Kennecott Copper ............. 9 18 100 
ME. cca cdcnchbs dbo caaco eas 9 10 11 
Mid. Continent Petroleum.... 4 8 100 
National Cash Register........ 8 14 75 
Ee eer 2 Nil 106* 
BOGGS. WOON bois ccescscnce 7 10 43 
a Pipe & Foundry......... 8 14 75 
Cl, EES scuuetenacsnasanaas 4 7 75 
*Loss Total Gross Profit............. 791% 


Average Profit Per Stock.... 477 


OW-PRICED ISSUES TO HOLD 

are also in order, however. As sug- 
gested above, it is logical to take total 
profits on part of the original portfolio 
recommended, but for long-swing specu- 
lation we would not sell out that entire 
list. The following list of twenty-seven 
stocks, originally recommended, carries 
our advice to continue holding. 


Stocks Recommended to Be Held 


Price Last Profit 
Stock 2/1/33 Price ie 


Chicago Rock Island........... 
Commonwealth & Southern... 
Curtis Publishing ............ 9 17 89 


Alleghany Corporation ........ 1 2 00 
American International ...... 7 9 29 
American Radiator .......... 6 10 67 
PI sagen aseisassseecvuas 7 14 100 
PES, OUR «(6S as.s0sess bees 2 4 100 
SSR pe rere 4 7 75 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 9 15 67 
NS aren cha endsesssswenins 10 13 30 

4 

2 









Curtiss-Wright “A” ......... 3 3 — 
Great Northern Preferred.... 9 17 89 
International Nickel ....... Peae - 14 75 
International Tel. & Tel 7 11 57 
Kelvimator  ...ccccccceces nae 9 80 
Missouri Pacific ....... 8 3 — 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.. 3 4 33 
Ec cdidaaabaseesanteoe 3 4 33 
ths ohana wemamm maken 5 7 40 
Remington Rand ....0.cccccess 3 5 67 
NE eirete hoy ds a obiiba ke ae veduans 2 3 50 
Southern Railway ............. 5 14 180 
Studebaker .............. Roan 4 4 _— 
IE os siccmnscetacsies 5 5 — 
THEIR oo tndiaceccccsene Q é 50 
United Corporation ............ s) 8 i" 
*Loss 1486 
Total Groas  Profiti.s.s.ccs. 1475% 


Average Profit per stock.... 54% 





Wall Street Pointers 


FORBES for 


b Sows COMPROMISE LIST repre- 
sents a compromise between the two 
lists just quoted. On the first list 
we have advised taking entire profits by 
selling out the total line of issues held, 
In the second list we have recommended 
not selling any of the stocks mentioned 
and now held. 

In our third list we present eighteen 
additional stocks, representing the bal- 
ance of the total list recommended for 
purchase in the February Ist issue. 
These stocks we still consider very good 
ones to hold for long pull speculation. 
They have advanced so rapidly, how- 
ever, and show such attractive profits 
that partial profit-taking would appear 
in order. In this case, however, partial 
profit-taking means selling out perhaps 
half of the number of shares originally 
purchased: of each stock. If fifty shares 
were originally purchased we would sug- 
gest selling twenty-five of each, and so 
forth. 


Good for Further Profits 
Price Last Profit 








Stock 2/1/33 Price 

Be SGMARBELS. .ssscccsciciacnce Mf 14 im 
American & Foreign Power.. 6 10 67 
American Locomotive ......... 6 15 150 
American Rolling Mills.. 8 15 88 
American Woolen ........ 4 9 125 
Aviation Corp. of Delaware 7 12 71 
California Packing ........ es 19 111 
GCEEEO Ge PRS iiss scccccccacs 7 22 214 
Cuban American Sugar...... oe 7 600 
CHOGETUOR CIEE oc cccccnascdccece 5 12 140 
Hudson Motors .........se006 4 8 100 
ee eae 6 15 150 
ee ee ee ee 7 17 143 
Stewart Warner................ 3 6 100 
Stone & Webster.............. 9 10 11 
RS eS ren 3 8 167 
Wi ek MMIEE vo awaiacsicsodoaaetie 4 9 125 
Wilson & Company ‘“A’’...... 4 9 125 

Tetel Gross Profit....is.cscise 2587% 


Average Profit per stock.... 143% 


S IT TOO LATE TO BUY STOCKS? 

The tremendous per cent. profits which 
have already accrued on this original 
list during the past few months may 
well develop caution for the new buyer 
of speculative issues at this time. On 
the other hand, most of our low-priced 
list is still selling low enough and is 
still in good enough position to have 
still further spectacular advances if we 
are really starting a bull market. Here 
are a few new suggestions for pure 
speculation. 


Some New Speculative Suggestions 


Recent 

Stock Price 

American Hide & Leather.................- 6 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac..... 3 
CmcemG Mert Wester tsiccccccscccccesceces 6 
Cotumimes, Gas @& Blectric.......cacescecerssess 16 
MIEN se cig soca in odinceaeauaee ss 17 
EINE ii acikakcwcknuicsckaeeeeavadia 8 
I once cdc on ccuacundinwuitiacat 7 
ee. ON os ce.ccacccencawass 6 
North American Aviation................+++ 7 
RI IEE rn scncicn as sos.ccdenceneevese 3 
Warner Brothers Pictures...............+++- 3 


For the speculator who is starting with 
a clean slate, as it were, and without 
any of these stocks at all, we would 
suggest first the purchase of the stocks 
in list three, then the ones in list two, 
and if still more stocks are wanted, we 
would suggest the list immediately 
above, or list four. 
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MAY .15, 1933 


“Dear Mr. Editor” 
Letters from Readers 


Fair, Says Alcohol Advocate 


“‘*Alcohol Motor Fuels Draw Nearer’ 
in your issue of April 15th is very fairly 
handled. Our interest in the proposal is 
based entirely upon the fact that our out- 
put goes almost entirely to farmers. When 
agricultural buying power is off, our busi- 
ness suffers in proportion, even though 
woven wire is one of the indispensable 
factors in the successful conduct of farm 
activities. We cannot help but feel that 
the automotive and petroleum industries 
should step definitely into the breach and 
help cure some of our present economic 
ills; that is, if we may consider agricul- 
ture the fundamental industry to national 
welfare.”-—O. A. Brock, Research Divi- 
sion, Keystone Steel & Wire Company, 
Peoria, Ill. 


What Railroad Will Try It? 


. the well-written article in your 
magazine for April 15th concerning the 
door-to-door solicitation of excursion busi- 
ness by the Maine Central. I believe it 
would be a good idea for the railroad man- 
agements to take the names, addresses and 
business of the passengers on their trains. 
Considerable tact would have to be used in 
carrying this out as there are certain per- 
sons traveling that for obvious reasons 
would not want to give this information. 
Persons giving this information could be 
sent a courtesy card entitling them to 
every courtesy that can be given by em- 
ployees. It would give the traffic depart- 
ments a better opening for business. Rail- 
roads seldom know who their patrons are 
on passenger trains. Reliable gasoline sta- 
tions (such as Gulf, Texas, Standard Oil) 
send their patrons follow-up letters on 
changing their oil and grease jobs. It is 
an excellent move to arouse personal in- 
terest. The lack of proper methods of 
handling prospective patrons at places pro- 
vided for that purpose has often made me 
wonder if the railroads were really out 
for business.”—Gerorce L. Snyper, Detroit, 
Mich. 


“ 


Profit from Losses 


“Since October, 1931, we have applied 
the principle of budget control to our busi- 
ness and, though it is a small one, we 
have watched it ‘right-about-face.’ With 
a continuous decline in gross income, we 
have been able to plug the holes and stop 
the leaks, thanks to you and your library.” 
—R. L. Beaman, Phelps Taxi Service, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Useless Banks, Useless Collection 
Letters 


“ .. . the April 15 issue . . . ‘Why 
Not Start Financing Industry?’ Prac- 
tically 90 per cent. of the replies to our 
collection letters will read in part like this 
—“We regret very much our inability to 
take care of this account but our bank is 
useless as far as industry is concerned, 
consequently, we must depend on our cus- 
tomers to pay us and when they pay us 
we will pay you.’ ”—L. H. Lawron, presi- 
dent, Bartley Crucible and Refractories 
Company, Trenton, N. J. 














The 
Richard D. Wyckoff Method 


of Trading in Stocks 


A course of instruction in Stock Market 
Science and Technique 


(NOT AN ADVISORY OR SUPERVISORY SERVICE) 


Based on forty years’ practical experience in Wall Street, including 19 
years as editor of a leading financial magazine. Mr.Wyckoff is the author 
of “Studies in Tape Reading,” “How I Trade and Invest in Stocks and 
Bonds,” “Wall Street Ventures and Adventures Through Forty Years.” 


The Course of Instruction has been prepared for those 
who desire to make profits from the Stock Market 


(a) from the principal swings of 10 to 30 
points, i. e., long swing trading WITHOUT 
WATCHING THE TAPE, and 


(b) from the 3 to 5 point moves, i. e., short swing 
or active trading FROM THE TAPE. 


Its purpose is to teach Stock Market Science and Technique; to 
help you become a scientific and successful trader. It shows you 
how to develop your own independent judgment so that you will 
always know what to do and when to do it. It teaches you how 
to read the tape; how to judge the stock market by its own action. 
It is easy to master. You can devote much or little of your spare 
time in operating it. 

Learn the Science and Technique of Trading in Stocks 
before you risk another dollar of your capital! 

Nothing that Mr. Wyckoff has claimed as to the possibilities 
of his Course will approximate the statements students of the 
Course have made, after practical application of it in the 


Stock Market. This testimony and 22 actual pages from the 
Course, showing both its scope and method, will be sent FREE. 


RICHARD D. WYCKOFF, inc. 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Please send me the testimonials and the 22 specimen pages, without 
obligation on my part. 

































































WHY YOU HAVEN'T MADE MONEY IN STOCKS 


Hit or miss methods in the stock market are just as out-of-date to-day for the modern and 
forward-looking speculator as medicine men and voodooism would be in present-day medical 
practice. Research has gone forward just as surely in the security markets as in all other 
ines of endeavor—and just as much progress has been made. It is just as foolish to ignore 
these new and scientific discoveries in security market trading as it would be to neglect the 
advantages which science has offered in recent years. 


YOU CAN MAKE PROFITS 


By learning these new scientific market methods from authorities who have devoted their 
lives to such research. y not stop gene and gambling? hen you trade on mathe- 
matical science you progress from the “lamb” class into the professional or “insider” class. 
My course of instruction will teach you to trade according to proven rules in stocks, cotton 
and grain. You can take the course mail, in oy, or by personal instruction. Only those 
who meet requirements will be sunnoied. Send for Certified Accountant’s reports of profits 
made trading according to this method, details and terms. Write Dept. F. 15. 


W. D. GANN FINANCIAL SCHOOL, 99 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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An encyclopedic compen- 
dium of information, tre- 
mendously valuable alike to 
the initiated and uninitiated 
—a veritable mine of facts. 


C. M. C., San Francisco, Cal. 





Your book on the market is 
most _ interesting. Your 
theories are 100%. 


F, E. McF., Buffaio, N. Y. 



























I have already derived much 
benefit from it and it will 
be valuable in future stock 
trading. 


W. Z., Chicago, IIl. 


I wish I could be piloted 
each week by Schabacker. I 
feel I would have a good 
deal of success. 


J.C. V., High Square, N. C. 


I have read it through three 
times in preparation for a 
career on the “Street.” 


B. T. C., Auburn, N.. Y. 


Having studied many books 
on the stock market, I can 
truthfully say it is the out- 
standing book on the sub- 
ject. 


A. F. B., Stockton, Cal. 


It is worth its weight in 
gold. 


K. G. F., Worcester, Mass. 
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and investment. 


Street works and operates. 
they go down? 


experience reap handsome profits. 


How to do your own forecasting 

The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn in 
the market. 

How to predict major changes in business. 

How to take the worry out of market trading. 

Where to find all kinds of stock information. 

How to compute the price-earning ratio. 

The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. 

How to make money in a bear market. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Out- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- 





How can you tell in advance? 
tell when and what to buy—when and what to sell? 


FORBES for 


The New Approach 


to Market Success 


To err is human—to repeat asinine! 


To have lost money in the market during these past dark days 
is excusable—to lose it from now on is ignorance. 


There are profits waiting for you if you will use the New 
Approach to Market Success. 


Fortunes will be made by those who will study the market— 
understand it—use logic and sound principles in their trading 


Market profits are not made on luck. The Stock Exchange is 
not a race track. Trading is not playing a lottery. 


To make money in Wall Street you must know how Wall 
Why do stocks go upP Why do 


How can you 


There is one best way of knowing all about every phase of 
Wall Street—by reading and studying 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 
by R. W. SCHABACKER, Financial Editor of FORBES 


It is a book in form, but a liberal stock market education in value. Properly used it 
makes you an insider, an expert, a professional. 


The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. It is an intricate, complicated trading 
place where inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, where knowledge and 


Witk Schabacker’s book you, too, may get your share of profits! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of Questions this Book answers: 


How to trade by charts. 

When not to trade on tips. 

How to detect pool manipulation. 

How to read a corporation statement. 

Why the insiders make money. 

How to become an insider. 

How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 

How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 


There are 27 Chapters in this Book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 


curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the 
Market Move, An Introduction to Trading, 
Principles of Trading. Taking the Worry Out of 
Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the Market, 
An Introduction to Chart Reading, Principles of 
Chart Trading, Long Swing Movements, Conclu- 
sion and Review. 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY and PRACTICE” on 5 Days’ Approval. 
Mail the Coupon TODAY—start your PROFITS at once! 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


1] Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remit- 
tance for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. 
[1 Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 5 
days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information re- 
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Forbes Stock Guide 








Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 Div. Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1932 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Price % 
‘ i 841 $2.73 $0.45,3 m Air Reduction............. $3 223- 31; ’28-’32 68%4- 47% 66 4.6 
8 No 4.183 ml Me) ewcuus Alleghany Corp............ - 57-1; 2932 15- 0% 1... 
No 2,402 88 3.62 sacees Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 42; °24-'32 95 - 70% 90 6.5 
No 1,292 30 Nil Nil, 3m Allis Chalmers ............ ne 76- 4: '29-'32 13%- 6 12 nai 
25 2,474 57 Sige xsahouenate Amencan Can... ...s0scie 4 158- 29; 27-32 84Y4- 49% 80 5.0 
No 600 129 Nile eae Amer. Car & Foundry..... ua 116- 3: 25-"32 153%4- 6% 14 ste 
No 1656 43 > — saiwecinn Amer, & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25- 32 10%- 3% 9 ak 
No 1,061 5 >: sahene American International..... ia 150- 3; ’22-’32 10%- 4% 9 orn 
No 768 70 i: rs oe Amer, Locomotive......... e 145- 3; °’23-32 15%- 5% 14 ae 
No 10,155 12 me. sdeenn American Radiator......... = 55- 3; ’29-'32 10%- 4% 9 ee 
25 1,711 34 Nil Nil, 3m Amer. Rolling Mill........ x 144- 3; ’29-’32 15%4- 5% 14 : 
No 1,830 41 Me 8S * Secu Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 5; ’28-’32 31%- 103% 29 i 
100 450 173 ei Amer. Sugar Refining..... Z 96- 13; ’22-’32 53%4- 21% 50: 4.0 
100 18,662 134 7.82 172.3 mm. Amer. TEL © TA. ocicccccs 9 310- 70; ’22-’32 1093%- 86% 100 9.0 
25 S,loL 39 ro American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’24-’32* 8314- 50% 79 6.3 | 
No 400 12 me 0 0li(ité«C Amer. Woolen ............ Bre 166- 2; ’20-’32 8%- 3% 8 Pees 
50 = 8,677 55 | ee Anaconda Copper.......... ee 175- 3; ’24-’32* 15%- 5 13 ee 
25 2,000 25 Nil® ossees Armour of Til, “A” .......... ch 27- 1: °25-'32 3H%- 1% 3 sek 
1 589 23 Nil> Nil® Assoc. Dry Goods......... a 76- 3; ’25-'32 11%- 3% 10 can | 
100 2,427 267 Sas.  Gsessd Atchison, Topeka & S.F... .. 298- 18; ’24-’32 57%- 34% 55 Sas j 
100 825 215 ee 60 Atlantic Coast Line........ a. 210- 9; ’28-’32 335%- 16% 30 ve | 
25 2,667 51 1.45 Nil, 3 m_ Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’32 19%4- 12% 16 6.7 
No 219 71 Nil? Nil, 3 m Auburn Automobile........ z 514- 28; ’28-’32 56%4- 31% 44 4.6 
No 843 39 Nil Nil4 Baldwin Locomotive ....... _ 67- 2; ’29-’32 7i4- 6% 7 
100 2,563 137 Ne” 060 Baltimore & Ohio.......... mn 145- 4; ’23-’32 15 - 8% 14 i 
5 2,186 11 i rere SSS eee ere i 56- 3; ’22-’32 S =~ 2 5 obi 
20 439 43 3.78 0.79, 3 m_ Beechnut Packing.......... 3 101- 29; ’23-’32 6034- 45 57 5.3 
5 2,098 10 Nil Nil, 3 m Bendix Aviation........... Re 104- 5: 29-32 13%- 6% 12 Sst i 
No 3,200 128 Nil Nil, 3m _ Bethlehem Steel........... bie 141- 7; ’23-’32 26%- 10% 24 sie ! 
25 4,395 32 J ea Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 20; ’29-’32 3234- 18 30 5.4 
No 770 68 7.448 5.38, 9 m_ Brook-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9; ’23-’32 331%4- 2134 31 — 
No 740 89 G70 © Sa«awan Brook. Union Gas........- 5 249- 46; ’24-’32 82 - 63% 74 7.0 
E No 4,867 6 Os #8 a84ane Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.40 97- 6; ’29-’32 13%- 6% 12 3.4 
No 971 39 Nile Nile California Packing ........ iv 85- 4; 26-32 19%4- 7% 18 oe 
' No 512 16 0.84 0.18,6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; ’26-’32 11%- 7% 10 +3100 
it 100 191 176 Re 0 aerarbses i Se on 515- 14; ’22-’32 61%4- 30% 56 pit 
No 1,123 36 i | re Cerro de Pasco.........00+ ei 120- 4: ’20-’32 24 - 5K 20 mis 
ng No 1,800 20 3.41 0.87, 3 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 ig; 5; 27-32 2414- 14% 22 9.1 
nd 25 7,655 50 3.06 0.59, 3 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 10; ’22-’32* 34%4- 24% a1 8.1 
5 4369 18 Nil Na, 3m Ciwyater Corp............. if 141- 5; ’25-’32 18%- 73% 16 se 
No 1,000 15 i oe NS Ce ene 7 191- 41; ’29-’32 88 - 73% 80 8.8 
No 341 56 Nil Nil, 3m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... Ns 96- 3: 27-32 94%- 3% 8 oe 
No 11,610 18 056 —ssussls Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.80r 141- 4; ’26-’32* 17%4- 9 14 6.6 
No 1,000 17 Nil Nil, 3 m Commercial Credit......... aS 71- 4; ’25-'32 7Y%4- 4 7 ae 
No 33,673 5 0.13 0.07¢ Commonwealtn & Southern .. 30- 2; ’29-’32 2%- 1% 2 — 
No 11,477 55 4.08 3.804 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3.40 182- 31; ’28-’32 63%4- 40 50 6.8 | 
No 14,218 18 . ee Consolidated Oil .......... ‘ 46- 4; ’22-’32* 8%4- 5 7 ssn 
20 1,733 42 2.78 2.844 Contmental Can ....6.05.. 0. 2 134- 17; ’20-’32 56 - 35% 51 3.9 y 
5 4,743 15 1 | Se a i Continental Oil (Del.)..... 5 63- 4: 21-32 10 - 4% 9 5 iv 
25 2.530 34 277 0.66, 3 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 25; ’26-’32 74 - 453% 70 4.3 
rks, 100 "450 149 a. eee Cracthie Steel. ...:.0405... a 122- 6; ’21-’32 18 - 9 16 baud 
10 1,000 23 0) | ln re Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-’32 8Y%- 1% 7 
je 1 6,435 3 Nil Nil, 3 m Curtiss-Wright ........... SP 30- 1; ’29-’32 2%4- 1% 2 
Fxg 100 516 263 C—O Delaware & Hudson....... os 230- 32; ’20-’32 64%4- 375% 3959 owe | 
the 50 ~=1,689 91 arr Del., Lack. & Western..... is 173- 8: 22-32 293%- 17% 26 re | 
ing, No 700 25 | See Diamond Match .......... 1 25- 10; ’30-’32 23%4- 17% 20 5.0 i 
hq 10 3,502 19 ee re PR ORES a socsisisininietentoe ow 3 126- 23; ’28-’32 45 - 29 42 7.4 | 
of 20 10,872 34 1.82 0.35, 3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 231- 22: 29-32 55%- 32% 52 3.9 
iclu- 
No 2,256 56 (<a EE Eastman Kodak .......... 3 265- 35; ’22-’32 6714- 46 62 4.8 
5 930 11 1.21 Ni, 3m Elec: Auto-Lite......:...00% ee 174- 8; ’28-’32 20%- 10 18 ma 
No 3,316 29 —  ) kenabe Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 3: "25-32 8%4- 3% 7 
100 1,511 120 Sae”0C(<té‘éi NE We PES icceaae it cessnes uA 94- 2; ’23-32 83%- 33% 7 
‘ No 413 110 Nil Nil@ General Asphalt ........... oe 97- 4; ’20-’32 11%- 4% 10 or 
No 28,846 11 0.41 0.08, 3 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 9; ’29-’32* 203%- 10% 18 2.5 
No 5,360 10 1.97 0.61, 3 m General Foods............. 1.60 137- 20; ’26-’32* 32%- 21 31 48 
No 639 43 Ki | Sl ane artes General Mills ............. 3 89- 28; ’28-’32 56%4- 35% 53 5.7 
10 43,500 + Nil 0.11,3 m General Motors............ 1 92- 8; ’29-’32 22%- 10 20 5.0 
No 321 19 155 0.06,3 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-’32 253%4- 13% 23 4.4 
No 2,000 2 1.98 0.29,3 m _ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 9; ’27-’32 20%4- 93% 12 8.5 
No 1,760 14 | Ee re. Co 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’32 20%- 12 18 6.8 
No 1,156 21 me on A ieee Goodrich, B. FP. o...cccccee yc 109- 2; ’20-’32 11 - 3 10 sis 
No 1,455 22 i) ere Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’32 314%- 9% 30 y 
1 2,283 2 Nil Nil, 3m Graham-Paige Motors..... hy 61- 13 °25-32 2%- 1 2 
100 2,490 164 Ne 2 828 ess as Great Northern Pfd....... ae 155- 6; ’27-'32 17%- 4% 16 
No 198 99 Nil Nil, 3 m Gulf States Steel.......... us 26- 3; ’25-32 21%4- 6% 20 i 
‘}acluding prices on old siock. (a) a ~y! extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
— pril 30, (f) Year ended May 31. ) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (nm) Year ended October 31. i 
®) Year ended November 30. (q) A.» charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
E 
i 


























































Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1932 


No 729 ‘$2 $4.72 
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100 400 112 1.63 
No 1,597. 21 Nil 
100 350 112 Nile 
No 703 40 9.11 
i No 4246 58 Nil 
: No 14,584 9 Nil 
bs No 6400 37 Nil 
i No 1,125 14 0.09" 
Hl No 10,437 26 Nil 
‘ 10 5,487 15 1.00 
i No 1,813 25 1.47 
a 25 2,377 38 6.85 
E No 1,464 46 4.803 
H 25 526 42 2.04 
No 1,890 23 2.02 
No 300 55 5.01 
No 676 = 63 Nil 
No 1,497 42 3.63 
No 1,858 38 Nil 
100 828 93 Nil 
No 4465 25 Nil 
No 2,700 16 0.39” 
10 6289 17 2.44 
No 1,428 20 Nil 
No 6263 13 1.88 
100 310 207 3.15 
No 5,448 19 1.568 
100 4993 153 Nil 
100 1,571 +117 _ Nil 
‘ 100 1,406 245 11.30 
No 7,531 30 2.01 
25 6,272 28 2.10 
No 15,000 3 Nil 
50 13,168 989 1.03 
100 450 129 Nil 
No 5,503 31 3.46 
No 3,820 73 Nil 
No 13,131 Nil Nil 
1 1,291 Nil Nild 
10 9,000 16 3.37 
No 4780 34 Nil 
25 31,020 27 0.17 
25 3,241 25 2.08 
100 3,772 189 Nil 
100 ~ 1,298 169 Nil 
No 12,645 4 1.16 
No 2162 67 0.59 
No 13,103 44 1.07 
2 2573 Si ...... 
10 1,247 14 Nil 
No 2463 26 Nil 
25 9,486 39 Nil 
No 2,540 13 2.334 
No 2412 17 Nil 
No 23,368 6 0.308 
No 666 29 Nil 
No 9,001 23 0.98 
25 4386 37 0.73 
100 2,223 201 7.49 
No 2,082 14 0.69 
No 14520 31 0.44 
No 2906 53 1.95 
No 23,252 12 1.36 
No 374 «77 0.47 
No 397 13 Nil 
20 600 38 Nil 
No 900 50 Nil 
No _ 1,464 9 Nil 
100 8703 188 Nil 
100 §=1,045 185 Nil 
No 3,172 18 0.46 
50 2586 74 Nil 
10 9,750 17 2.32 


*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 








Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$1.03, 3 m 
0.02, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate ........ $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... oe 
Hudson Motor..........e0- ne 
Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Tit: TRAP WORE onc cc ncnccs 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... a 
tT. Oe PAs sci aseeaes 
Kelvinator Corp........ees ar 
Kennecott Copper......... are 
ge eee - 
Kroger Gracery «.60260 cee 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
USS ere eae 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
ps ERS 1 
ee: a rere 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... en 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
Wash DIGtORS i... .cc0s eiciceiss ne 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
ONE eee 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........... ae 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 
Norfolk & Western....... 8 
North American .........< 8r 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... Z 
Packard Motors........... ze 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 0.50 
Pere Marquette .......... 2 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman, Incorporated...... a 
Radio Corporation......... na 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... ar 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Seats: BOSDUCK iid sccess ne 
Socony-Vacuum ........... ee 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacific............ bs 
Southern Railway ......... os 
Standard Brands 0.0.0. 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... .. 
Standard Oil of California... 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 
Stewart-Warner .......... _ 
Studebaker Corp........... = 
Texas Corporation ........ 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 1 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 
TPONGAQTIEIICA 6éé0n00ssaas ie 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 0.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
Wrion Pace 006s <esicece 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation ........ 0.40 
co eee ee 2 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 
jE ae are ou 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 
Ty iy IE 5 ics v0: oiceivicre'es 
URE. 26" Se ears 
Western Union............ as 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric ..... Me 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 





(k) 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 8; 
100- i 


62- 

255- 52 
142- 10 
73- 4; 
149- 3; 


91- 3; 
105- 5; 
92- 7; 
145- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 13; 
178- 16; 
47- 9; 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
382- 17; 
62- 4; 
101- 2; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- 6; 
134- 14; 
210- 45; 
f2- 7: 
257- 9; 
133- 6; 
290- 57; 
187- 14; 


99- 17; 
aa- 2* 
110- 7: 
260- 2; 
138- 28; 
99- 3; 
115- 3; 
58- 1; 
66- 27; 


198- 10; 


92- 16; 
158- 7; 
165- 3; 

89- 8; 
244- 8; 

82- 15; 

85- 20; 

di~ 23 

98- 3; 


75- 9; 
85- 12; 
139- 8; 
67- 2; 


182- 7; 
140- 16; 
59- 8: 
298- 28; 
162- 7; 
76- 4; 
159- 10; 
60- 9: 
244- 13; 
51- 1: 
56- 7- 
120- 2; 
97- 1; 
262- 21; 


272- 12: 


68- 9; 
293- 16 


7 


(c) Year ended Pega | 28. 
(j) Year_ended August 31. 


°27-"32 
°24-"32 
"27-32 


; '22-'32 


"24-’32 
28-32 
"28-'32 
°29~’32 


"26-’32 
"29~’32 
"26-32 
"24-’32* 


°24-"32 
"23-’32 
"24-’32* 
"24-’32 


"28-32 
°28-"32 
°25~-’32* 
°20-’32 
°22-’32 
28-32 


’26-"32 


27-32 
29-132 
22.32 
26-32 
27-732 
"27-32 
29.32 
27-132 
"29-'32 


"27-32 


5; ’24-’32* 


27-32 
"22-32 
"22-32 
"26-’32 
25-32 
26-32 
22-32 
°29-32 
"24-32 


’26-"32 
"26-"32 
°29-’32 
°29~"32 


°28-’32 
°29-’32 


"28-32 
°27-"32 


; 28-32 
104- 22; 
(d) Year ended March 31. 


Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


°29-’32 


5734- 35% 
16%- 11% 
7h- 3 


7%4- 4 
114 - 7534 
35%4- 135% 
15 - 6% 
13 - 5% 


8Y%- 3% 
18 - 7% 
10%4- 5% 
30 - 14% 


823%4- 49%4 
21%- 8% 
36%- 19% 
1934- 10% 


77%- 44% 
29%- 13% 
54%4- 24% 
7%- 3% 
4%- 1% 


23%2- 85% 


17%- 11% 
4934- 31% 


143 -111% 
31%4- 15% 


31%4- 20 
3%- 1% 
2334- 133% 
1234- 3% 
55%4- 33% 
36 - 18 


73%4- 3 
5%4- 2% 
40 - 26% 


2514- 12% 
ll - 6 

28 - 17% 
2234- 11% 
15%4- 4% 
1934- 1334 
1534- 5% 


38%- 17% 
22%- 11% 
37%- 193% 
37%- 25% 


FORBES for 


Price 


52 
14 
7 


6 
109 
32 
14 
11 





Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 


High Low % 


5.9 
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(e) Year ended 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
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How to Protect Your Investments 
Against Inflation 


N this section several months ago we 
l touched upon inflation as a possibility 

and suggested certain general lines of 
protection which the individual might set 
up to diversify his total investment policy 
and draw a goodly measure of profit from 
any inflationary tendencies. 

Since that previous article was written, 
inflation has advanced from the status of a 
possibility to that of a fair probability, and 
reader inquiries on what to do about it 
have been so numerous that further and 
more detailed recommendations seem 
directly in order. 

Inflation cheapens the dollar and thus 
raises prices of goods that the dollar will 
buy. To protect himself against this 
cheapening of the dollar, therefore, the in- 
vestor must exchange his dollars for other 
goods, currencies or equities. 

Since gold is the prime medium of world 
exchange, this commodity is one of the 
most sought after when the possibility of 
inflation appears. As the value of the 
dollar declines, the value of gold in rela- 
tion to dollars advances. So also, as the 
dollar declines, the values of the currencies 
of other nations go up in terms of the 
dollar. Foreign exchange, foreign currency 
or foreign money and securities also ad- 
vance in quotations based on the declining 
dollar. 


5 le exchange of dollars for gold, for- 
eign currencies, foreign securities and 
the like is therefore one of the prime pro- 
tections of the investor against inflation, 
but such transactions are now forbidden by 
Presidential decree, to stem what would 
otherwise be a panicky “flight from the 
dollar” of American capital moving abroad. 
With the exception of gold, however, there 
seems no reason why the owners of such 
foreign values, who had the foresight to 
exchange their dollars while it was still 
legal to do so, should not*hold on to such 
equities until the danger of further infla- 
tion has reached its crest, when they may 
again be exchanged, theoretically, for more 
dollars than they originally cost. 


It is possible, however, to purchase in 
this country foreign securities which are 
payable in gold, in foreign currency or in 
American dollars based on gold. Such 
purchases are one means of protection 
against inflation. Some of the securities in- 
clude French Government 7’s and 7%4’s, on 
which interest is still payable on a gold 
basis, Bordeaux 6’s of 1934, Lyons 6’s of 
1934 and Marseilles 6’s of 1934, as well 
as the Belgians listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Even in such issues, how- 
ever, there exists danger of early relapse 
from gold basis payment. 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 


PRICE OF GOODS 
the DOLLAR buys 











VALUE of the DOLLAR 


As the dollar declines in value, 

the price (in dollars) of real es- 

tate, gold, commodities, securities 
and other goods advances 


It would also seem possible to sell 
American securities abroad and receive 
payment for them in foreign currencies, 
provided such equities have actually been 
exported, though such transactions would 
probably also be officially frowned upon 
in this country as a flight of dollar capital 
to foreign shores. 


Y far the simplest, and perhaps the 

most desirable, method of protecting 
capital against drastic dollar inflation, 
however, is the purely domestic transfer of 
dollars into domestic goods or equities, in- 
cluding real estate, personal property, 
securities, commodities, etc. Things like 
high-grade bonds, insurance and other 
equities, payable in dollars are practically 
like owning the dollars themselves and 
therefore the value of such equities is 
likely to shrink under inflation. The in- 
vestor protecting himself against inflation 
may, therefore, lighten his holdings of 
high-grade bonds but naturally he should 
not dispose of insurance contracts. Their 
protection is more valuable than their pos- 
sible shrinkage and he can make up for 
any such shrinkage by the other forms of 
protection here noted. 

From the standpoint of pure investment 
policy, therefore, the investor should be 
tending to reduce his highest-grade bond 
holdings and to increase his ownership of 
lower-grade bonds, commodities and stocks. 
Even the mere threat of inflation has raised 


commodity prices. Public buying improves 
business generally, and speculative bonds 
and stock equities rise. 

Practically the entire commodity field 
is open to buying for investment protection 
against inflation, but such articles as wheat, 
cotton, silver, miscellaneous grains, coffee, 
cocoa, rubber, hides and sugar are the 
foremost recommendations. Quite often 
inflation history has shown imported com- 
modities rising more swiftly than domestic 
ones. Commodities may usually be bought 
by the individual investor through his own 
bank or brokerage house. 

With regard to recommended security 
issues for investment protection against 
drastic cheapening of the dollar, the Wall 
Street Pointers section of Forses has car- 
ried suggestions in almost every issue for 
the past few months. Quite naturally, the 
common stocks which should advance most 
rapidly on inflation are those representing 
companies with large commodity inventor- 
ies or those dealing in commodities, though 
the benefits also tend to filter down later 
into the less direct beneficiaries like the 
basic manufacturing lines. 

For complete recommendations we refer 
the investor to the list published in the 
Wall Street Pointers section of the May 
Ist issue of Forses, but a short list of 
selected common stocks for inflation pro- 
tection would include Cuban American 
Sugar, American Woolen, United States 
Leather, Goodrich, United States Rubber, 
American Sugar, the tobacco stocks like 
Reynolds, American, Liggett & Myers and 
Lorillard, International Silver, Interna- 
tional Telephone, International Nickel and 
Anaconda Copper. 

Among the later beneficiaries we would 
list particularly United States Steel, Beth- 
lehem Steel, American Can, McKeesport 
Tin Plate, Chrysler Motors, Du Pont, 
Westinghouse Electric, Case Threshing, 
International Harvester and most of the 
railroad stocks. 


HE answer, therefore, to the recurrent 
question of the investor, “What shall 
I do to take advantage of inflation?” is to 
exchange dollars for goods by purchase of 
personal property, real estate, commodities 
and securities as has here been outlined. 
It must be repeated, however, that these 
recommendations are largely theoretical at 
this time, and therefore speculative, because 
extreme inflation is still by no means an 
absolute certainty, and because the prices 
of these tangible properties for which 
dollars may be exchanged have already ad- 
vanced so rapidly that they have discounted 
a substantial amount of future inflation 
even at the present time. 
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—with instructions 
to fill out and mail for 


information about a con- 
tract which combines fea- 
tures of family protection 
with a personal retirement 
income. 

It’s a story you'll want to 
hear. Need we add that there 
is of course no obligation? 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 CLarENDON St., Boston, Mass. 


Your Name 





ADDRESS... 





City 























SUPPRESSED 
NOWLEDGE OF THE AGES 
denied, but not lost, is the miraculous 


Hidden, 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mental power 
in achieving SUCCESS and MASTERY IN LIFE cre 
evoilable TO YOU. for a FREE copy of the 











INVESTORS” 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘‘Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 























The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 











News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


PLEASANT Surprise. 
Optimism based on 
statistical evidence is pos- 
sible in the automobile 
business to-day for the first 
time in several years. Close 
observers were frankly sur- 
prised when final produc- 
tion figures for the first 
quarter of 1933 showed 
passenger car output to 
have exceeded that of the 
first quarter of 1932 by 
about 2 per cent. 

Despite the fact that the 
record is due almost en- 
tirely to Ford’s greater 
activity this year, the whole 
industry has taken courage 
from the results. Particularly, there is 
better feeling because sales reports coming 
from individual companies throughout 
April and early May continue to be en- 
couraging. 

The best results still are being obtained 
in the under-$1,000 price bracket. Reports 
from the middle and high priced makers, 
nevertheless, show definite improvement 
as well. 

Truck business does not yet show as 
good signs of betterment. First quarter 
output ran behind that of last year by 
about 10,000 units, the total for the first 
three months of 1933 having been 56,501. 


SIGN of Better Times. Automobile 

manufacturers are trying to tie up 
certain contracts with parts and accessory 
makers for the balance of 1933 at present 
prices. 

Here is a practical indication that better 
times really may be on the way. Stiffen- 
ing of the parts price structure and of 
wage earnings are essential to return of 
prosperity in the automotive industry, as 
I pointed out here many weeks ago, urging 
higher passenger car prices as a possible 
boon to buyers as well as sellers. 

Constantly declining car prices for years 
have meant continuous attempts to chisel 
down parts prices every time new commit- 
ments were made Frequently the pressure 
has been successful; hard pressed suppliers 
needed business badly in a terrifically com- 
petitive market. Only those close to the 
picture can realize what a sudden about- 
face is involved in current attempts to 
place longer commitments at current prices. 

Requests for guaranteed prices began to 
come in to some parts manufacturers im- 
mediately after it became evident the Black 
30-hour week bill might become law. This 
was before definite assurances of currency 
inflation were public. Then when it became 
plain that the powers of inflation was to be 
a part of the Roosevelt program, the re- 
quests for guarantees of present prices on 
future commitments gained in volume. 


RICE GUARAN. 

TEES Denied. With 

an economic background 

apparently favorable to the 

seller for the first time in 

a number of years, the 

parts industry is not leap- 

ing at its opportunities to 

assure stable prices for 

several months ahead. In 

some cases the requests 

are being granted to be 

sure, but in many instances 

price guarantees are being 

denied. Unit parts makers 

are fearful of rising prices 

in the raw materials from 

which their fabrications are 

made. Many are refusing 

price guarantees as a matter of self-pro- 

tection. One supplier, it is said, is com- 

promising by promising present prices to 

a certain car maker up to the total of his 
1932 production. 


ho RETAIL Prices Probable. 
The possible effect of stiffening parts 
and raw material prices on the retail price 
of automobiles is obvious. A rise in auto- 
mobile prices will come about if the stiffen- 
ing prices among suppliers become in- 
creased prices. A glance at the financial 
statements of automobile companies to-day 
is sufficient to show the impossibility of 
continuing present prices if costs have to 
be increased. 

I find executives of passenger car com- 
panies definitely thinking about higher 
prices in the last few weeks, with a major- 
ity of them rapidly becoming convinced 
that a rise may come about. Even those 
who, a few days ago, still thought in- 
creases unlikely were prone to add: “Of 
course, no one can tell what the inflation 
will do.” 

Both Chrysler, and General Motors in- 
creased prices on practically all of their 
Canadian lines in April. 


NTER: Automatic Gear Shift. In a 

recent issue we questioned whether 
automatic transmissions or independent 
wheel suspensions would be the next 
important change in car design to have 
somewhat general adoption. Impetus to 
automatic transmission leadership now 
is given through announcement of such 
a unit by Reo as standard equipment on 
its Royale models and is optional at ex- 
tra cost on its lower priced models. 
Eliminating the gear shift lever and in- 
volving no manual gear-shift control ex- 
cept for reversing, this first automatic 
transmission on a stock passenger car 
in the United States is a most interest- 
ing development. 





